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THE  CREE  LANGUAGE,  AS  IT  APPEARS  TO  ME 
By  R.  A.  Logan 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  place  on  record  some  ideas 
relative  to  the  Cree  language  which  differ  from  those  of 
earlier  students  of  the  language. 

2.  But,  first  of  all;  what  is  the  Cree  language?   And  why 
should  anyone  be  interested  in  it? 

3.  When  the  English  and  the  French  began  to  colonize  North 
America,  in  the  late  fifteen  hundreds  and  early  sixteen 
hundreds,  they  encountered  native  Americans  who  did  not  have 
one  universal  language,  but  different  tribes  spoke  different 
languages,  each  being  quite  unlike  any  language  known  in 
jSurope* 

4.  One  group  of  what  appeared  to  be  related  languages  or 

dialects  was  given  the  name  ALGONQUIAN  with  several 

variations  including  Algonquin,  Algonkin  and  Algonkian, 
Each  of  these  related  languages  or  dialects  was  called  an 
"ALgonquian  language"  and,  in  due  course,  was  given  a  special 
name,  such  as;  Abnaki,  Mohican,  Lenape,  Ojibway,  Fox,  Cree, 
Montagnais,  etc» 

5.  The  mother-tongue  of  Pocahontas  (born  about  1595)  was 
an  Algonquian  language.  The  first  book  printed  in  English 
describing  "The  Language  of  America"  (lo43)  dealt  with  an 
Algonquian  language,  and  "John  Eliot *s  Indian  Bible"  -—the 
first  Bible  to  be  printed  in  North  America  by  English-speaking 
printers  (1663)  was  an  attempted  translation  into  the 
Massach\isetts  language  of  the  Algonquian  group, 

6.  When  explorations  were  extended  inland  and  westward, the 
Algonquian  languages  were  found  to  extend  far  beyond  the  shores 
of  Virginia  and  New  England.   They  were  found  to  be  in  use  by 
natives  living  in  various  parts  of  the  country  stretching  from 
North  Carolina  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  from  Labrador  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

7.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  become  extinct  or  their  descendants 
have  adopted  English, French,  or  another  Indian  language. 

For  generations  there  have  been  no  Indians  who  could  read 
Eliot »s  Indian  Bible.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Algonquian 
languages,  as  a  whole,  have  become  dead  languages.  Far  from 
being  dead  languages,  monthly  publications  are  printed  in,  and 
radio  broadcasts  are  regiilarly  made  in,  at  least  one  Algonquian 
language.  There  are,  today,  many  thousands  of  people  living  in 
Canada  who  use  Algonquian  languages  or  dialects  in  preference 
to  English.  One  such  language  currently  in  use  is  the  Cree 
language. 


S,         If  the  Latin  language  may  be  said  to  be  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  Italian,  French, Spanish  and  Portuguese  langiiages  of 
Europe,  vre  may,  with  eqioal  accuracy,  say  that  the  Cree  language 
is  the  mother-tongue  of  the  so-called  Algonquian  languages  of 
North  America. 

9.  Much  has  been  written  about  a  few  of  the  Algonquian 
languages  first  encoiintered  by  white  men,  but  relatively  little 

has  been  written  about  the  most  important  one  of  them  all  

the  Cree  language.  Possibly  this  was  because  it  was  in  use  in 
parts  of  the  country  far  away  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and, 
possibly  because  even  now  its  relative  importance  in  the  proper 
understanding  of  any  Algonquian  language  has  been  recognized  by 
only  a  very  few  students  of  North  American  langiiages. 

10.  Jfeny  teachers  of  linguistic  theories  still  cling  to  the 
old  ideas  of  earlier  writers  because  to  propound,  or  even  to 
admit  possible  truth  in,  ideas  that  are  radically  different 
from  those  of  the  learned  elect  is  a  dangerous  procedure  and 
career  hazard.  Many  will  continue  to  cling  to  the  old  ideas, 
because  history  has  shown  that,  for  the  majority  of  men,  it 

always  has  been  easier  to  comply  than  to  defy easier  to 

accept  without  question  that  which  some  accepted  authority  has 
declared  to  be  fact,  than  to  risk  being  laughed  at  for  using 
one*s  own  individual  reasoning  powers  and  arriving  at  a 
different  conclusion, 

11.  All  down  through  history  there  were  many  men  who  sneered 
and  jeered  at  the  few  who  said  such  things  as;  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  s\m;     the  blood  circulates  in  the  human 
body;  men  will  some  day  fly  faster  and  higher  than  birds, and 
men  will  talk  to  each  other  across  the  wide  oceans  and  see 
things  happening  in  distant  lands.  Possibly  for  some  years  to 
come,  the  same  reception  will  be  given  to  any  suggestion  that 
the  Cree  langviage  was  spoken  by  a  highly  intelligent  people 
long  before  Athens  or  Rome  were  ever  heard  of,  and  that 
Algonquian-speaking  people  carried  their  language  eastward  to 
Europe  as  a  gift  for  the  Gaels  and  the  Goths. 

12.  To  confirm  or  to  refute  this  suggestion  is  only  one 
reason  why  some  people  might  be  interested  in  learning  more, 
and  in  thinking  more,  about  the  Cree  language. 

13.  This  is  not  written  as  an  attempt  to  belittle  any  of  the 
work  of  earlier  students  of  the  Cree  or  any  other  Algonquian 
language.  Each  writer  believed  what  he  wrote.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  my  heterodox  approach  to  the  subject  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  some  students  of  native  American  linguistic 
structures  vrho  are  mentally  free  to  do  a  little  original 
thinking  on  their  own. 

14.  After  having  been  a  student  of  Cree,  and  other  Algonquian 
languages,  for  over  4B  years  1  am  conceited  enough  to  think 
that  I  have  some  ideas  on  the  subject  that  are  more  logical  and 
more  solidly  based  on  actual  facts  than  are  some  of  the  ideas 
that  have  been  written  by  earlier  students  of  Algonquian 
languages. 


15 •    According  to  philologists,  the  Algonquian  languages 
include  those  forms  of  speech  now  known  by  such  names  as.  Fox, 
OJibway,  Cree,Montagnais,  Jfessachusetts,  Abnaki,  Minomini  and 
many  others,  some  of  which  appear  to  me  to  be  wrongly 
classified  and  to  be  much  more  akin  to  other  basic  Indian 
languages  than  to  Algonquian. 

16,  The  Cree  language  is  still  spoken  by  many  people  of 
Indian  ancestry  in  parts  of  Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  Quebec, 

17.  Dictionaries  and  grammars  of  the  Cree  language  have  been 
written  in  English  and  in  French,  using  Roman  letters  as  sound 
symbols,  but,  to  this  date,  no  dictionary  has  been  published 
that  uses  the  syllabic  sound-symbols  which  are  used  instead  of 
Roman  letters  in  most  of  the  current  publications  of  religious 
instructions  issued  in  the  Cree  langxiage. 

16,    This  is  a  synopsis  of  a  study  carried  out  over  the  past 
many  years  and  is  not  written  as  an  attempt  to  compile  or  to 
repeat  what  other  writers  have  stated  as  their  ideas  and 
beliefs  relative  to  the  Cree  language.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
place  on  record  some  of  m]r  ideas  in  connection  with  certain 
features  of  the  Cree  language.  They  are  quite  different  from 
the  generally  accepted  ideas  relative  to  the  language, therefore, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  full  responsibility  is  mine  for  any 
heterodox  ideas  or  statements  which  conflict  with  those  to  be 
found  in  heretofore  published  works. 

19.  To  persons  who  have  read  books  on  the  gi*ammatical 
structure  of  the  Cree  language,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
they  read  this  whole  essay  before  being  too  critical;  then 
let  them  re-read  all  the  other  works  on  the  language  that  they 
may  have  read.    Then,  the  more  criticism  the  better. 

20.  To  be  precise,  I  should  preface  each  paragraph  with  the 
words  "It  appears  to  me  that".   It  may  be  assumed,  however, 
that  each  paragraph  begins  with  such  words. 

21.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of 
the  Cree  language  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Algonquian  languages  to  be  reported  on  in 
detail  by  white  men. 

22.  Other  Algonquian  languages  were  reported  on  some  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  Roger  Williams  wrote  "A  Key  into  the 
Language  of  America",  published  in  London  in  1643.  John  Eliot *s 
book,  "The  Indian  Grammar  Begun",  was  published  in  1666.  But 

it  was  not  until  1^44  that  the  first  Cree  grammar  was  published. 

23.  Although  long  out  of  print,  little  known,  and  seldom 
referred  to  by  later  writers  who  made  wide  use  of  its  contents, 
the  book  is  entitled  "A  Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language",  by 
Joseph  Howse.  It  is  still  the  best  record  of  original  thinking 
on  the  part  of  any  known  student  of  Algonquian  languages  in 
general  and  of  the  Cree  langioage  in  particular. 


24.  Next  in  importance  to  the  grammar  by  Mr.  Howse  is  the 
book  written  in  French  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lacombe, O.M.I. , entitled 
'•'Grammaire  de  la  langue  des  Oris",  published  in  Montreal, in  1^74. 

25.  Other  works  on  or  in  the  Cree  language,  to  about  IS90, 
will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  book  "Bibliography  of  the 
Algonquian  Languages",  by  James  C.  Pilling,  published  in 
Washington,D.C.,  in  1§91.  Still  later  works  are  mentioned  in 
the  foreword  of  Volume  Six  of  the  series  of  books  by  Reider  T. 
Sherwin,  entitled  "The  Viking  and  the  Red  Man" , published  in 
New  York  in  1950. 

26.  Many  writers  of  Indian  grammars  were  missionaries. 
Joseph  Howse  was  an  exception.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Hudson »s 
Bay  Company,  with  over  twenty  years  experience  in  land  of  Cree- 
speaking  people.  Another  man  who  left  evidence  of  original 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  Algonquian  languages  was  Dr.  James 
Hammond  Trumbull. 

27.  It  appears  to  me  that  Cree  is  to  its  related  languages 
and  dialects  as  Latin  is  to  the  Romance  languages  of  Europe, 
and,  that  Cree  is,  therefore,  the  nearest  thing  we  know  to 
being  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Algonquian  group  of  languages 
that  were  spoken  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  much  of  what  is  now 
the  north  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  part  of  the 
north  central  states. 

25.    To  the  people  who  speak  it,  the  Cree  language  is  known 
as  "N§yhiyuwaywin" .   I  believe  this  to  mean, "The  Way  of 
Speaking  Accurately"  or  "The  Precisely  Spoken  Language". 
Throughout  the  ages,  they,  more  than  any  of  their  related  tribes, 
have  tried  to  maintain  the  preciseness  of  the  old  language,  in 
pronimciation  and  in  following  the  strict  procedures  in  thought- 
sequence  and  sentence  building. 

29.  Although  its  overall  structure  appears  to  have  suffered 
little,  some  dialectic  changes  have  developed  in  separated 
areas,  particularly  in  alternate  pronunciation  of  certain 
sounds  in  certain  idea-symbols.  This  results  in  there  being 
four  main  dialects.   Strangely  enough,  the  most  noticeable 
difference  in  these  dialects  is  that,  in  certain  idea-symbols, 
one  dialect  (Moose  Cree)  uses  the  sound  of  L  where  another 
dialect  (Northern  or  V7oods  Cree)  uses  the  sound  of  THj  while 
neither  of  these  sounds  is  heard  in  the  Prairie  or  Plains  Cree 
nor  in  the  Muskego  or  Swampy  Cree.  In  Swampy  Cree  most  of  the 
TH  sounds  of  Northern  Cree  are  replaced  by  the  sound  of  N, 
with  the  remainder  replaced  by  the  sound  of  Y.   In  Plains 
Cree  most  of  the  TH  sounds  are  replaced  by  the  sound  of  Y, 
with  the  remainder  replaced  by  the  sound  of  N. 

Only  Moose  Cree  uses  L.   Only  Northern  Cree  uses  TH. 

30.  Other  Algonquian.  languages,  such  as  Ojibway,  Delaware, 
Natick,  Fox,  Menomini,  show  the  effects  of  careless  and 
slurring  speech  habits,  both  in  pronunciation  and  in  sentence 
construction,  and  the  influence  of  languages  of  bordering  tribes. 


31.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  approach  to  the  study 
of  the  design  and  structure  of  the  Cree  language  is  to  try  to 
find  the  meanings  of  utterances  and  the  factors  governing  the 
construction  and  pronunciation  of  such  utterances, 

32.  It  appears  to  rae  that  this  language  should  be  treated  as 
something  like  a  cipher  that  has  to  be  "broken",  and  that  it  is 
inadequate  merely  to  try  to  find  ways  to  make  it  fit  the 
grammatical  structure  of  any  European  language  without  trying 
to  find  out  how  much  the  mental  ideas  of  the  original  speakers 
differ  from  those  of  present  day  speakers  of  European  languages. 

33.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
language  can  be  acquired  if  we  make  as  little  reference  as 
possible  to  the  rules  of  grammar  of  English, French, Latin  etc., 
while  trying  to  work  out  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  of  the 
Cree  language. 

34.  It  appears  to  me  better  to  use  some  of  the  English 
sound-symbols  than  to  use  the  syllabic  sound-symbols,  because 
for  purposes  of  analysis  it  is  necessary  to  have  symbols  for 
individual  sounds.  However,  the  sound-symbols  used  here  will 
be  in  their  own  alphabetical  order  and  not  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  English  letters. 

35#    As  already  stated,  the  dialect  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  nearest  in  form  to  the  original  Cree  langxiage  is  that  now 
known  as  Plains  Cree.  But  even  it  shows  some  evidence  of 
possible  change  from  what  the  old  language  must  have  been. 
The  loss  of  the  sound  of  T  or  TH  in  certain  idea-symbols 
where  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  sound  of  Y,  N  or  "  ,is  one 
evidence  of  this.  The  TH  sound  is  still  heard  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Northern  or  Woods  Cree,  This  was  the  reason  why  Mr, 
Joseph  Howse  used  that  dialect  in  his  grammar  of  1^44. 

36,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Howse  in  that  the  TH  sound  of  the 
Korthern  dialect  is  most  helpful  in  the  analysis  of  idea- 
symbols,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be  obscured  in  other  dialects 
where  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  sound  of  Y 
or  N  was  original  or  whether  it  is  a  replacement  of  an 
original  T  or  TH,  However,  my  studies  have  convinced  me  that, 
in  other  ways,  the  Northern  dialect  has  lost  more  of  its 
original  features  than  has  the  Plains  Cree. 

37.  One  noticeable  feature  of  Northern  Cree  is  the  frequent 
transposition  of  the  sounds  of  "i"  (as  in  machine)  and  "ay"  (as 
in  say)  in  idea-symbols  where  such  sounds  are  standard  in  all 
the  other  dialects.  For  example,  the  ideas  expressed  in  the 
English  sentence  "I  know  it"  are  expressed  in  Cree  as  follows; 

Northern  Cree  ni/kiskiythi/t/in  (TH-dialect) 

Moose  Cree  ni/kiskayTI/t/ayn  (  L-dialect) 

Swampy  Cree  ni/kiska3mi/t/ayn  (  N-dialect) 

Plains  Cree  ni/kiskayi/t/ayn  (  Y-dialect) 


3d.    In  this  study,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  words 
"Cree  language"  will  be  intended  to  refer  to  the  Plains  Cree 
dialect,  and  the  Cree  expressions  written  here  will  be  in  the 
forms  used  in  the  Plains  Cree  dialect. 

39.  The  Cree  language  is  a  system  of  oral  sounds  and  pauses 
used  to  convey  ideas  from  one  person  to  another,  but  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  modern  European  languages.  It  has 
its  own  peculiar  sequences  of  ideas,  its  own  system  of  sound- 
symbols  for  ideas  and  its  own  systems  of  grouping  or  combining 
idea-symbols  to  form  understandable  utterances  or  expressions. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  has  its  own  system  of 

rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  not  merely  a  set  of  rules 

corresponding  to  those  of  English  or  French. 

40.  A  comparative  study  of  Cree  and  other  ALgonquian 
languages  will  show  that  the  nearest  thing  to  a  common  feature 
is  that  feature,  erroneously  (in  my  opinion)  called  "the 
subjunctive  mood",  wherein  an  expression  containing  idea- 
symbols  for  first  or  second  person  actor,  and  action,  always 
has  the  indicator  for  the  action  mentioned  before  that  of  the 
actor.  Thus  the  resulting  translation,  idea  for  idea,  into 
English,  resembles  the  traditional  Irish  way  of  saying, "it  is 
walking  I  am",  instead  of  the  English  way  of  saying  "I  am 
walking" . 

41.  For  this  and  other  reasons, it  appears  to  me  that  this 
sequence  of  ideas  is  the  normal  one  for  the  Cree  language  and 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  fundamental  or  basic  principles  of 
the  language.   I  call  this  the  Normal  Person  Sequence, 

(abbreviation,  NPS  )   and  I  call  the  system  of  placing  the  idea 
of  the  person  ahead  of  the  action  or  description  the  Person 
First  Sequence  (abbreviation,  PFS  ). 

42.  Speakers  of  European  languages  who  try  to  speak  or  to 
write  Cree  use  the  Person  First  Sequence  much  more  than  do 
native  speakers,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  literature 

in  the  Cree  language  contains  many  sentences,  using  this  system 
of  sequences,  that  would  have  been  written  using  the  Normal 
Person  Sequence  if  the  translations  into  Cree  had  been  made  by 
native  speakers  who  were  not  unduly  influenced  by  what  had 
already  been  written  by  white  men. 

43.  People  whose  mother-tongue  was  English,  French  or  German 
were  trained  from  childhood  to  think  in  the  idea  sequence  that 
I  term  the  Person  First  Sequence.   It  became  natural  for  them 
to  think  that  way  and  unnatural  for  them  to  think  in  what  I 
term  the  Normal  Person  Sequence  of  the  Cree  lang\iage« 

44.  Just  the  reverse  can  be  said  of  native  speakers  of 
Algonquian  languages,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason 
why  the  average  Indian  had  difficulty  in  speaking  English. 
To  him,  the  English  language  seemed  to  require  thinking 
everything  backwards. 


45.    In  ordinary  conversation,  or  in  letter  writing,  the 
native  speaker  uses  the  Normal  Person  Sequence,  with  all  its 
complicated  but  very  regular  "forms",  for  practically  every- 
thing except  when  the  emphasis  is  on  the  person  involved, rather 
than  on  anything  else. 

46 •    It  appears  to  me  that  when  the  Europeans  first 
encountered  the  Indians  in  New  England,  they  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  the  "Person  First  Sequence"  manner  of  speaking 
was  the  normal,  natural  or  basic  manner  of  speaking  of  the 
Indians,  chiefly  because  it  resembled  their  own  method  of 
putting  ideas  in  sequence  for  utterance. 

47.    Once  the  white  men  started  publishing  their  so-called 
translations  into  the  Indian  language  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  standardize  the  Indian  language  according  to  the 
way  it  was  written,  no  matter  how  much  that  may  have  been  in 
error. 

4^.    One  of  Hitler's  axioms  was  that  if  a  lie  is  repeated 
often  enough  everybody  will  eventually  believe  it  and  it  will 
become  accepted  as  truth.  Just  so,  if  an  error  in  a  word  or 
grammatical  form  is  repeated  enough,  particularly  in  writing, 
it  will,  in  time,  become  accepted  as  the  only  correct  form, 

49 •    In  the  old  days,  one  strong  influence  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  preciseness  of  the  Cree  language  was  the  high  standards 
kept  up  by  the  speakers  at  large  gatherings,  and  by  the 
professional  story-tellers  who  moved  among  the  various  groups 
and  villages  and  set  the  example  for  local  speakers  to  follow, 

50.  V/hen  the  buffalo  decreased  in  number,  and  the  deaths 
from  the  white  man's  diseases  increased  in  number,  the  Indians 
became  scattered,  and,  in  smaller  groups,  with  less  intercourse 
with  neighbouring  groups,  they  were  more  likely  to  develop 
slight  deviations  from  the  older  forms  of  speech, 

51.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  understand  Cree, 
or  to  try  to  speak  properly  in  Cree,  is  to  think  always  in  the 
terms  of  the  stage  Irishman  who  is  supposed  to  say,  "Tis 
walking  I  am"  or  "Twill  be  thinking  of  you  I  am,  when  it  is 
after  leaving  you  tomorrow,  I  am". 

52.  If  one  can  think  in  the  Irish  fashion  he  can  learn  to 
understand  and  to  use  the  Cree  langiiage, 

53.  One  thing  that  should  be  remembered  when  studying  works 
on  any  Indian  language  is  that  the  mother-tongue  of  the  author 
always  has  an  influence  on  the  way  he  translates  from  or  into 
the  Indian  language. 

54.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  show  something  of  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  Cree  language,  and  something 
of  the  rules  or  reasons  governing  the  usage  of  the  language. 


55.  V7hen  a  Cree  speaker  makes  an  utterance  in  his  language, 
it  can  be  understood  only  if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  sentence, 
except  in  simple  words  of  command  addressed  to  a  definite  or 
specified  person.  He  can  not  utter  disconnected  words  that  can 
be  understood,  as  words  are  understood  in  English. 

56.  In  English,  individual  words  have  recognisable  meanings 
but  isolated  syllables  do  not.  In  Cree,  individiml  sentence- 
groups  have  meaning  but  isolated  idea-symbols  do  not. 

The  English  language  is  an  arrangement  of  words.   The  Cree 
language  is  an  arrangement  of  sentence-groups. 

57.  I  use  the  term  "sentence-group"  to  mean  one  continuous 
utterance,  in  many  ways  similar  to  a  word  but  having  the  same 
effect  as  a  complete  sentence  in  English. 

5S.  A  sentence- group  is  bounded  by  short  pauses,  as  is  an 
English  word.  It  is  made  up  of  sections,  each  of  which  is  a 
symbol  for  an  idea  or  for  an  association  of  ideas. 

59*    Idea-symbols  are  of  two  kinds.  The  ordinary  kind,  also 
termed  a  basic  section,  represents  a  particular  or  specified 
material,  an  action,  or  a  condition  or  state  of  being  of  a 
material  or  action.  The  other  kind  of  idea-symbol  is  much 
like  an  English  pronoun  in  that  it  represents,  in  a  condensed 
form,  an  idea-symbol  that  is  expressed  in  ordinary  form  in 
some  other  part  of  the  oral  statement.   This  latter  t3rpe  of 
idea-symbol  is  here  termed  a  "stand-in"  or  stand-in  section. 

60.  A  sentence-group  may  consist  of  several  basic  sections 
and  several  stand-in  sections.  An  "initial"  basic  section  is 
the  first  section  of  a  sentence-group  when  this  is  not  an 
indicator  for  the  speaker  or  the  person  spoken  to. 

A  "medial"  section  is  one  that  is  neither  initial  nor  terminal. 
A  "terminal"  section  ends  a  sentence-group,  and  usually  includes 
one  or  more  stand-ins  representing,  among  other  things,  the 
actor  or  the  material  described* 

61.  In  the  Cree  language  there  are  three  kinds  of  sentence- 
groups  . 

1.  Material  sentence-groups,  wherein  a  material  is  named  or 
referred  to  but  no  basic  action  (in  action)  is  included, 
such  as,  "He  is  a  man",  "it  is  a  house". 

2.  Action  sentence-groups,  wherein  there  is  a  basic  action 
section  and  where  the  action  or  the  effect  of  the  action 
is  the  chief  topic  of  the  sentence,  such  as,  "he  is 
looking  at  her",  "she  is  putting  on  her  hat". 

3.  Condition  sentence-groups,  wherein  the  description  of  the 

material what  it  is,  what  it  has,  what  it  does  or  what 

it  can  do,  is  rated  as  of  more  importance  than  the  action, 
if  any,  such  as,  "he  is  sick",  "he  can  see"  ,  "she  loves 
it". 
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62.  The  shortest  form  of  sentence-group  is  that  used  by  a 
speaker  when  he  gives  a  command  to  one  person.  In  this  form 
the  person  addressed  is  not  indicated  by  a  stand-in, 

63.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  studying  the  Cree  sentence  we 
can  omit  the  use  of  such  terms  as  subject  and  object.  In  a 
Cree  sentence  we  have,  instead  of  a  subject,  either  an  actor  or 
a  material  which  is  described,   I  use  the  terms  actor,  animate 
described  material  (shortened  to  "ande" ) ,  and  inanimate 
described  material  (shortened  to  "inde").    An  actor  may  act 
without  his  action  being  directed  tov;ard  any  indicated  material, 
or  he  may  act  toward  some  indicated  material.   I  use  the  term 
"target"  to  mean  the  material  toward  which  an  action  is  directed, 
A  general  target  is  one  which  may  be  indicated  as  to  its 
general  classification  of  animate  or  inanimate  but  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  particular  unit  of  such  classified  material. 

A  specified  target  means  a  definitely  specified  unit  of 
material.  The  term  "material"  includes,  of  course,  persons  and 
all  animate  things  as  well  as  inanimate  things, 

64.  The  Cree  language  is  concerned  chiefly  with  three  groups 
of  basic  ideas; 

1.  Ideas  of  materials, 

2.  Ideas  of  actions  involving  materials, 

3.  Ideas  involving  the  state  or  condition  of 
materials  and  actions. 

65.  Materials  are  divided  into  two  classes animate  and 

inanimate.  Careful  distinction  must  be  maintained  at  all  times, 

66.  Under  the  classification  of  animate  material  we  find  all 
living  animals,  including  human  beings;  living  vegetation,  and 
some  items  of  an  actual  inanimate  nature  but  which  are  closely 
associated  with  human  life.  A  few  items  of  material  are 
classified  as  animate,  and  a  few  as  inanimate,  for  no  apparent 
logical  reasons, 

67.  Under  the  classification  of  inanimate  material  are: 

1,  Physical  materials  of  an  obvious  inanimate  nature, 
and  physical  materials  v;hich  have  ceased  to  be 
animate such  as  a  dead  tree, 

2,  Named  actions  of  materials, 

3«  Abstract  ideas  or  mental  actions, 

6S»         The  language  is  precise  in  indicating  whether  the  actor 
is  a  specified  unit  of  material  or  an  indicated  material  in 
general,  and,  whether  the  target  of  an  action  is  a  general 
material  or  a  specified  unit  of  such  material.  It  also 
indicates  whether  the  action  is  a  particular  one  or  an  habitual 
one. 

69.    One  of  the  basic  rules  of  idea-sequence  for  the  Cree 
language  is  that  important  things  are  mentioned  first.   The 
normal  order  of  importance  is;   description  of  condition,  the 
material  under  discussion,  the  action,  and  the  materials 
(persons)  involved  in  the  action.   If  the  utterance  involves 
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an  action  and  a  material,  the  action  often  is  mentioned  before 
the  material,  as  in  "poost-ustootin-ayoo" ,  putting  on  -  hat  - 
that  doing  is  she,  or, she  is  putting  on  her  hat. 

70.  There  are  two  quite  different  methods  of  expressing 
ideas,  in  the  Cree  language.   If  the  speaker  vriLshes  to  stress 
the  indication  of  himself  or  the  person  addressed  he  must  do 
this  by  using  the  appropriate  indicators  for  himself  or  the 
person  addressed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence-group 
involved,  otherwise  the  normal  sequence  of  ideas  is  such  that 
the  idea-symbol  for  either  the  speaker  or  the  person  spoken  to, 
or  those  for  both,  will  be  placed  at  or  near  the  end  of  the 
sentence-group. 

71.  For  example,  "ni-pimoo"t-an" ,  I  am  walking  I  am,  means 
that  it  is  I, (not  someone  else)  who  am  walking.   If  we  xfish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  it  is  walking,  not  running  or  sliding, that 
I  am  doing,  the  Cree  expression  would  be  "ay-pimoo"t-ay-an", 

it  is  walking,  that  doing,  I  am, 

72.  In  effect,  the  Cree  language  appears  to  be  almost  a 
combination  of  two  languages;   one  being  that  using  the  NORML 
PERSON  SEQUENCE  of  idea-symbols  and  the  other  that  using  the 
PERSON  FIRST  SEQUENCE.  Also,  in  effect,  each  of  these  two 
languages  is  split  into  two  divisions  depending  on  whether 
animate  or  inanimate  materials  are  involved. 

73.  An  animate  material  may  be  the  topic  of  a  description 
{the  thing  described)  or  it  may  be  the  actor,  or  the  target  of 
an  action.  The  sentence-group  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
make  this  clear. 

74.  In  English, we  have  personal  pronouns.   In  Cree,  we  have 
person  indicators  or  stand-ins,  but  in  Cree  we  have  much  more 
preciseness  than  in  English  in  indicating  persons,  when  more 
than  tv/o  are  involved. 

75.  In  English,  we  have  one  pronoun  *fwe",  which  may  be  used 
as  the  indicator  for  at  least  three  groups  of  persons; 

1,  The  speaker  and  the  person  spoken  to. 

2,  The  speaker,  the  person  spoken  to,  and  the  person  spoken  of. 

3,  The  speaker,  the  person  spoken  of,  but  not  including  the 
person  spoken  to. 

In  Cree,  each  group  would  have  its  own  distinctive  indicator  or 
idea-symbol. 

76.  When  using  the  Person  First  Sequence,  a  Cree  speaker 
must  always  indicate  the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking  before 
he  indicates  himself  or  a  person  spoken  of,  but,  v/hen  speaking 
only  of  himself  and  some  person  other  than  the  person  spoken  to, 
he  refers  to  himself  before  mentioning  tnat  other  person.  Thus, 
in  effect,  a  Cree  speaker  vrould  never  use  the  sequence  of  ideas 
indicated  by  the  English  sentence,  "I  see  you".   He  would  say, 
in  effect,  "You  are  seen  by  me".   Similarly,  he  vrould  not  use 
the  idea-sequence  "he  sees  me"  or  "he  sees  you",  but  vrould  use, 
in  effect,  the  idea-sequences  "I  am  seen  by  him"  or  "you  are 
seen  by  him". 
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77.    The  Cree  language  is  based  on  the  idea  of  one  person 
speaking  to  one  other  person.  If  more  than  one  person  is 
involved  by  the  speaker,  this  must  be  indicated, 

7^,    For  correct  translation  of  Cree  expressions  we  should 
use  the  English  terms  "thee"and  "thou"  when  only  one  person  is 
spoken  to.  However,  since  it  is  no\-j   correct  to  use,  in  English, 
the  ambiguous  "you"  instead  of  thee  and  thou,  I  shall,  in 
general,  use  the  word  "you"  to  mean  a  single  person  spoken  to, 
as  well  as  to  mean  more  than  one  person  addressed,  but  the  term 
"you  all"  may  be  used,  at  times,  to  make  clear  that  the  speaker 
refers  to  more  than  one  person  spoken  to, 

79,    Not  only  is  the  Cree  language  more  precise  than  the 
English  language  in  matters  involving  ideas  covered  by  the 
English  word  "we",  but  it  is  more  precise  in  matters  involving 
ideas  covered  by  the  words  "he"  and  "it", 

SO,    In  effect,  there  are  distinct  classes  of  "he", depending 
upon  the  number  of  materials  spoken  of.   It  should  be  remembered 
that  every  actor,  person  or  thing  described,  is  a  material. 
We  may  say*  in  English,  that  an  animate  material  referred  to  as 
"he"  is  a  3rd  Person  material.   In  Cree,  hov;ever,  it  is  rather 
different,  because  in  a  statement  or  conversation  each  material 
spoken  of,  as  it  is  introduced  by  the  speaker,  takes  on  a 
special  classification  which  must  be  indicated  in  any  action  or 
description  involving  it.  Thus,  there  might  be  four  different 
persons  each  of  whom  would,  in  English,  be  indicated  by  "he", 
but,  in  Cree,  there  would  be  indicators  distinguishing  each 
"he"  from  the  others, 

81,  Instead  of  using  the  English  terms,  first, second  and 
third  persons,  I  use  the  following  terms  and  abbreviations :- 
The  speaker,  or  the  person  speaking.  ..».,.,,,,,  I 
The  material  spoken  to,  U 

The  first  material  spoken-of-and-aniraate ,  .  ,  E 

The  first  material  spoken-of -and- inanimate.  IN 

The  second  material  spoken-of -and-animate E2 

The  second  material  spoken-of -and-inanimate.  IN2 

The  third  material  spoken-of -and-animate ,  .  ,  •  E3 

The  third  material  spoken-of -and-inanimate.  IN3 

The  fourth  material  spoken-of -and -animate E4 

The  fourth  material  spoken-of -and-inanimate,  IN4 

82,  "First  spoken-of -and-animate"  means  the  first  material 
spoken  of,  and  being  of  the  animate  classification, 

83,  "First  spoken-of -and-inanimate"  means  the  first  material 
spoken  of,  and  being  of  the  inanimate  classification, 

84,  "Second  spoken-of -and-animate"  means  the  second  material 
spoken  of,  and  being  classified  as  animate.  The  first  spoken- 
of  material  may  be  either  animate  or  inanimate  without  changing 
the  status  of  the  second  spoken-of -and-animate.   In  the 
sentence, "Sam  sees  Susan",  Susan  is  the  second  spoken-Of -and- 
animate.  In  the  sentence,  "it  stops  him",  "it"  is  the  first 
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spoken- of -and-inanimate  but  "him"  is  the  second  spoken-of-and- 
animate# 

S5.    "Second  spoken-of -and-inanimate  means  the  second 
material  spoken  of,  and  being  classified  as  inanimate.  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  the  second  inanimate  material  spoken 

of •  It  is  the  second  material  spoken  of,  and  is  inanimate  

not  animate.  In  the  sentence  "he  strikes  it",  "it"  is  the 
first  inanimate  material  that  is  spoken  of,  but,  it  is  the 
second  material  that  happens  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  sentence, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  second  spoken-of -and-inanimate. 

^6,    In  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Cree  language  it  vd.ll 

often  be  desirable  to  use  symbols  to  indicate  sequence  niombers 

of  different  materials  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 

for  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  symbols  which  I  use  are  as 

follows :- 

Symbol  Indicator  of:- 

I      Person  (material)  speaking;   I,  me,  my, 

U     Material  spoken  to;  thee,  thou,  you 

E      1st  material  spoken-of -and-animate 

E2     2nd    "       n     n    n     B 

E3     3rd    "      tt    ti   n     ft 

E4     4th    "       n     n    t.     n 

Sam* 5  son  loves  Susan* s  daughter 
IN     1st  material  spoken-of -and-inanimate 


he,  she, 

his  him,  2nd  he. 
she  of  his  him. 
as  underlined  in 


IN2    2nd 
IN3    3rd 


it. 

his  it,  its  it. 
his  him's  it, 
as  underlined  in 


ft  tt  t!         n  tt 

IN4         4th         "  n         ft       tt  tt 

His  son  entered  her  house 
EE     1st  materials  spoken-of -and-animate ,when  of  two  or  more 

units;  they. 
EE2    2nd    "       tt     tt   tt     n     tt    tt       tt 
INN    1st    "       ft     ft   ft  inanimate, when  of  two  or 

more  units;  they. 
INN2   2nd    "       tt     tt   tt     tt       tt      t.     tt 

I&E    V7e,  the  speaker  and  one  or  more  animates  spoken  of >  he  &  ] 
U&I    We,  the  speaker  and  one  material  spoken  to;  thee  and  me, 
UU&I   We,  the  speaker  and  two  or  more  spoken  to:  you  and  I, 
U&I&E  We,  the  speaker,  material  spoken  to  and  animate  material 

spoken  oT;  I  and  you  and  he. 
UU     You,  more  than  one  person  spoken  to;  you,  "you  all". 
X      Some  thing,  but  the  material  is  unclassified  and 

unspecified. 
EX     Material,  considered  animate,  but  not  specified  as  a  unit 

of  that  material;  somebody,  people. 
INX    Material,  considered  inanimate,  but  not  a  specified  unit 

of  that  material;  something,  things. 
S      Possession,  when  between  material  symbols;  E  S  E2,his  her, 
0      "Of",  when  between  material  symbols;  IN  0  E,  it  of  him, 
M     Material,  general  term. 
A     Actor  or  source  of  action. 
T     The  target  of  an  action,  that  material  toward  which  the 

action  is  directed. 
ST     Specified  target,  being  a  specified  unit  of  material. 
S-G    Sentence- group. 
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ande   Animate  described-material, 
inde   Inanimate  described-material • 

/      A  boundary  of  an  idea-symbol  when  adjoined  to  another, 

and  used,  at  times,  with  isolated  idea-symbols  to 

indicate  that  in  actual  use  the  idea-symbol  must  be 

adjoined  to  another  at  that  place. 
♦»      Indicating  a  short  halt  or  pause,  after  a  vowel, which 

takes  the  place  of  an  unsounded  consonant  or  vowel. 
— >    To  indicate  the  direction  of  the  action  from  the  actor. 

Also  used  to  indicate  "to"  or  "for"  the  target. Examples; 

He  walks,  E —  ,  she  makes  it  for  him,  E— ♦IN-^E2. 
%  To  indicate  "mute  oo",  unsounded  at  the  end  of  a 

sentence-group  but  sounded  when  an  idea-symbol  is  added. 

87 •    When  a  person  indicator  ending  in  a  vowel  is  prefixed  to 
a  basic  section  beginning  with  a  vowel  it  is  usual  to  insert  a 
/t/  between  the  two  vowels.  For  instance,  upi/oo  means  "he  sits", 
but  to  form  the  sentence-group  meaning  "I  sit"  it  is  necessary 
to  prefix  ni/  to  the  basic  section  upi/,  and  to  add  the  suffix 
/n  in  place  of  /oo.   Instead  of  making  the  sentence-group 
ni/upi/n,  it  is  pronounced  and  written  ni/t/upi/n  or  nitupin. 
In  some  cases  where  the  initial  letter  of  the  basic  section  is 
00/  ,  the  /t/  is  not  inserted  between  the  vowels,  but  the  first 
of  the  two_vowels  may  be  dropped,  as  in  n/oositayn  instead  of 
ni/t/oositayn,  "I  make  it";  from  oositun^  "he  makes  it". 

The  sound  of  /t/  is  used  as  a  vowel  separator  in  many  other 
phases  of  Cree  sentence-group  construction. 

tt»         While  there  are  many  ideas  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
use  of  either  the  Normal  Person  Sequence  or  the  Person  First 
Sequence,  there  are  many  ideas  that  are  correctly  expressed 
only  in  what  I  term  the  Normal  Person  Sequence.  All  the 
special  meanings  conveyed  by  the  change  or  extension  of  the 
first  vowel  involve  only  the  Normal  Person  Sequence. 
The  "extended  first  vowel"  feature  of  the  Cree  language  does 
not  occur  in  sentence-groups  of  the  Person  First  Sequence. 

The  idea  represented  by  the  English  word  "vrtien"  in  such 
sentences  as  "when  I  shall  sing"  and  "when  I  shall  be  walking", 
is  represented  in  Cree  by  the  symbol  /i  added  to  a  sentence- 
group  in  a  Hormal  Person  Sequence  form.    Also  the  idea 
represented  by  the  English_word  "if"  is  represented  in  Cree  by 
a  similarly  added  symbol  /ay.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
examples • 

ay/nikumooyan.  "as  it  is  singing  I  am",   as  I  am  singing, 
ki/kiskayitayn  naykimiooyan,  you  know  that  I  am  a  singer. 
(i)kay/nikumooyan/i,  "happening  that  singing  I  am,  when,  that  is*; 

when  I  shall  be  singing, 
naykumoo3ran/i,   _    whenever  I  shall  be  singing. 
(i)kiynikumooyan/ay,  "happening  that  singing  I  am,  if,  that  is", 

if  I  shall  be  singing. 
naykumooyan/ay       if  ever  I  shall  be  singing. 

The  Normal  Person  Sequence  is  usixally  used  in  asking 
questions;   kaykwuy  nutuwayitumun?  "what  is  it,  that  wanting 
it,  you  are?"  what  do  you  want?  tanisi  isihikasooyun?  "how  is 

What  is  your  name? 
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^9.    Much  has  been  written  about  there  being  no  "infinitive" 
in  Algonquian  languages.  It  has  been  claimed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  such  an  idea  as  "to  sing",  and  that  the 
idea  can  be  conveyed  only  by  using  some  personalized  form  of 
the  "subjunctive  mood",  such  as  forms  meaning  "...him  to  sing", 
"...me  to  sing",   "...them  to  sing^  etc.,  as  in.  the  following; 
ki/nutuwayimitin  (i)ki/tu/nikumooyTin,  "you  are  desired  by  me, 
to  sing,  you  are,"  I  wish  you  to  sing",  or,  ni/nutuwa3rimuoo 
{ i ) ki/tu/nikumoot ,  "I  wish  of  him, to  be  singing  he  is",  I  wish 
him  to  sing.    Actually,  there  is  a  Cree  form  which  is  not 
personalized;  at  least,  no  definite  person  is  indicated. 

It  serves  some  of  the  same  general  purposes  of  the  English 
infinitive.  In  the  Cree  expression,  oosiom  tipiskuoo 
tu/pimoo"t5y/t ,  the  meaning  is;   "it  is  too  dark  for  him  to 
walk".   But,  oosum  tipiskuoo  tu/pimoo"tay/"k,  means  exactly 
"it  is  too  dark  to  walk"  too  dark  (for  anybody)  to  walk, 

oosum  tipiskuoo  tu/wapi/"k  means  "it  is  too  dark  to  see; 
(for  seeing  to  be  done  by  anybody)" 

oosum  tipiskuoo  tu/wapu/t/um/i"k,  "  it  is  too  dark  to  look 
at  it." 

"He  is  seen"  is  expressed  in  Cree,  in  the  PFS  form,  by 
wapu/m/u/oo,  meaning  "looking  at/him/that/is  done"  or  "looked 
at,  is  he"  or"he  is  seen".  No  actor  is  indicated.  It  is  a 
simple  description  of  his  condition. 

wapu/m/ik^  means  "looking  at,  to  him,  is  done  by  another 
specified  animate",  "she  is  looked  at  by  him", "she  is  seen  by 
him2 
wiputsh  tu/wapu/m/ikoo/t  means  "soon  to  be  looked  at  by  him 

is  she", 
wiputsh  tu/wapu/m/i"t    means  "soon  to  be  looked  at  by 

somebody,  is  she. 
wiputsh  tu/wapu/m/i"k    means, "soon  to  be  looked  at,  is  she", 

or  "soon  she  is  to  be  seen". 

90.    The  Cree  language  differs  from  the  English  language  in 
many  features*  ^ 

91 •    The  basic  sequences  of  ideas  in  thinking  and  speaking 
are  almost  the  reverse  of  those  of  English. 

92.  There  is  no  distinction  between  sexes,  in  Cree,  insofar 
as  person  indicators  (pronouns)  are  concerned. 

93.  There  is,  in  Cree,  a  very  careful  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate  objects,  in  all  phases  of  speech. 

94*    In  Cree,  the  demands  for  precision  are  such  that  ideas 
covered  by  the  English  word  "we"  require  the  use  of  at  least 
three  distinct  idea-symbols. 

A.  One  for, we;  the  speaker  and  the  person  spoken  to. 

B,  one  for, we;  the  speaker,  the  person  spoken  to  and  the 
person  spoken  of. 

0.   One  for, we;  the  person  speaking  and  the  person  spoken 
of,  but  not  including  the  person  spoken  to. 
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95.  In  Cree,  the  speaker,  if  using  the  "person  first  sequence" 
of  ideas,  must  not  mention  himself  before  he  mentions  the 
person  spoken  to,  but,  in  a  statement  involving  himself  and  a 
person  spoken  of  he  must  mention  himself  before  he  mentions 

the  person  spoken  of.  In  a  statement  involving  only  a  person 
spoken  to  and  a  person  spoken  of ,he  must  mention  the  former 
before  he  mentions  the  latter. 

96,  In  Cree,  careful  distinction  is  made  between  the  first 
and  subsequent  materials  spoken  of.  In  the  English  sentence, 
John  saw  Sam  as  he  was  walking,  we  do  not  know  whether  John  or 
Sam  was  walking.  In  Cree,  there  would  be  one  set  of  sentence- 
group  construction  forms  for  John — -  the  first  material  spoken 
of,  and  a  distinctive  set  of  forms  for  Sam — -  the  second 
material  spoken  of.   If,  also,  Sam*s  son  were  involved,  he 
would  be  the  third  material  spoken  of  and  this  would  be 
indicated  by  still  another  set  of  distinctive  forms  or 
indicators, 

97 ♦    A  native  speaker  of  the  Cree  language  does  not  use 
words,  as  words  are  used  in  English,  He  speaks  in  groups  of 
idea-symbols,  I  term  such  a  group  a  "sentence-group", 
A  sentence-group  contains  symbols  for  ideas  which  properly  can 
be  expressed  in  English  only  in  the  form  of  a  complete  sentence. 

In  Cree,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  idea-symbols  can 
be  used  alone  like  English  words.  The  Cree  sound-symbols  for 
ideas  are  much  shorter  than  in  English,  but  sentence-groups 
equal  in  meaning  to  long  sentences  in  English  appear  to  be 
long  words. 

9^*    In  English,  French,  German  and  other  European  languages, 
words  I  idea -symbols)  have  various  things,  such  as  case  endings, 
and  conjugations  to  indicate  either  their  meaning  or  their 
relation  to  other  words.  In  Cree,  different  ideas  are  conveyed 
by  different  manners  of  constructing  or  building  up  sentence- 
groups.   Sentence-groups  are  constructed  according  to  the 
rules  governing  certain  well  defined  and  very  regular  "systems 
of  sentence-group  construction".  These  systems  vary  with  the 
factors  involved,  such  as  the  type  of  material  of  the  actor, 
or  of  the  target  of  the  action,  or  of  the  material  described, 
the  manner  of  the  action  and  the  motive  behind  the  utterance 
as  a  whole, 

99 •    Before  a  Cree  speaker  makes  an  utterance  of  one  or  more 
idea-symbols  there  must  be  a  motive  for  making  the  utterance. 
There  are  three  primary  motives  for  this:- 

1,  The  Direct  Order  Motive,  used  in  commands,  orders, 
exhortations.     Walkl   Run I   Cornel 

2,  The  Description  Motive,  when  the  primary  motive  is  to 
describe  some  material,  condition,  or  action  when  the 
action  is  not  directed  toward  some  specified  target. 
He  walks.  She  loves  people, 

3,  The  Specified  Target  Motive,  when  the  primary  motive 
is  to  state  what  a  specified  actor  does  in  action 
toward  a  specified  target,    Tom  shot  the  bear. 
Sam  is  looking  at  Susan,     She  loves  Sam, 
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100.  Each  motive  has  its  distinctive  systems,  \i^ich  I  term 
"sentence-group  construction  systems".  If  we  know  the  sentence- 
group  construction  system  to  which  any  sentence-group  belongs 

we  can  use  its  basic  sections  to  construct  a  very  great  number 
of  sentence-groups.   Verbal  forms  or  conjugations,  as  in 
English,  do  not  exist  in  the  Cree  language.  Their  usefulness 
is  replaced  by  the  sentence-group  construction  systems  of  forms 
or  indicators. 

101.  The  bulk  of  so-called  Cree  "words"  listed  in 
dictionaries  are  sentence-groups.  So-called  verbal  roots  or 
stems  are  what  I  term  basic  sections  (sections  of  sentence- 
groups),   Basic  sections  are  of  three  kinds,  dealing 
respectively  with  materials,  actions  or  conditions,  A  basic 
section  can  not  be  used  alone  in  actual  speech  (except  as  a 
command]  but,  for  purposes  of  analysis  or  grammatical  study, 
it  can  be  isolated  by  showing  a  stroke  /  at  a  boundary 
between  it  and  another  section  or  stand-in,  A  stand-in, in 
Cree,  serves  the  same  general  purpose  as  does  a  pronoun  in 
English.  It  may  "stand  in"  for  a  material,  an  action,  or  a 
condition.  One  form  or  symbol  may  serve  for  a  number  of 
different  things,  just  as  "he"  or  "it",  in  English,  may  stand 

in  for  various  things.  In  the  Cree  statement,  Sam  pimoo"t/ay/oo , 
we  have  a  sentence-group  made  up  of  the  initial  basic  section 
piraoo"t/,  meaning  "walking",  and  the  stand-in  section  /ay/, 
meaning  "that  doing",  and  the  stand-in  section  /oo,  meaning 
"he  is"  or  "he  does".  Thus  the  sequence  of  ideas  indicated  by 
the  expression  "pimoo"tayoo"  is  "walking/that  doing/is  he". 

The  idea-symbol  for  walking,  "pimoo"t/  ",  is  a  compound 
section;  pirn/  "move",  /oo/  "by",  /sit/  "foot",  meaning 
"move  by  foot".  It  is  evident  that  the  original  /si/  has 
been  dropped  and  replaced  by  /"/.  In  the  Ojibway  language  the 
/t/  was  dropped  but  the  /si/  was  retained.  The  Ojibway  idea- 
symbol  for  walking  is  "pimosi", 

102,  The  stroke  may  be  used  in  this  work  to  separate  English 
words  in  showing  the  break-down  of  meanings  in  a  Cree  sentence- 
group.  pimoo"t7§y/oo    walking/that  doing/ is  he. 

pimoo"t/ay/w/uk     "      n         n         q^j^q   they. 
pimoo"t/ay/an/i     "      n    ti    j  am,  when  (that  is) 
or  when  I  will  be  walking, 

103,  Some  linguistic  experts  tell  us  not  to  study  meanings 
but  to  study  "forms".  It  appears  to  me  that  some  experts  who 
have  written  about  the  Cree  language  have  failed  to  see  many 
features  of  the  language  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  real 
meanings  of  both  "words"  and  "forms".  It  has  been  claimed  by 
various  writers  of  grammatical  studies  of  Algonquian  languages 
that  "words  are  shortened  for  use  in  composition",  and  that 
when  such  shortened  "words"  are  placed  with  other  shortened 
words  in  "composition"  they  are  usually  connected  by  letters 
which  are  of  no  meaning  but  are  placed  there  merely  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.   It  appears  to  me  that  such  mistaken  ideas 
indicate  a  grave  lack  of  real  understanding  of  the  design  and 
structure  of  Algonquian  languages  in  general,  and  of  the  Cree 
language  in  particular.   It  appears  to  me,  very  clearly,  that 
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no  letter  or  soimd- symbol  is  used  in  Cree,  by  native  speakers, 
unless  it  serves  a  very  definite  purpose.  No  matter  how  short 
the  sound  may  be,  every  little  sound-symbol  is  an  idea-symbol 
and  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  depending  upon  its  sound,  its 
location  and  its  association  with  other  idea-symbols, 

104.  The  basic  idea-symbol  for  the  person  speaking  is  simply 
n/  .  The  basic  idea-symbol  for  the  person  spoken  to  is  k/  , 
and  that  of  the  first-mentioned  animate  spoken  of  is  00/  or  /oo, 
and  that  of  the  second-mentioned  animate  spoken  of  is  /u. 

The  basic  symbol  for  the  idea  of  being,  having  or  doing  is 
simply  /i/  • 

105.  The  Cree  language  has  fewer  sounds  than  has  the  English 
language  and,  therefore,  requires  fewer  letters  or  sound- 
symbols.   Cree  soiinds  have  been  represented  in  many  different 
ways.  Nearly  every  writer  on  the  la.nguage  has  invented  his  own 
orthography;   sometimes  using  English  sound-symbols,  sometimes 
using  French  symbols  and  sometimes  using  various  combinations. 
The  sound-symbols  preferred  by  native  speakers  are  those  known 
as  the  "Cree  Syllabic  Symbols",  invented  by  the  Rev.  James 
Evans,  in  Manitoba,  about  1^40.   As  many  of  these  symbols 
represent  syllables  rather  than  individual  sounds  of  vowels  or 
consonants,  they  are  not  suitable  for  a  work  of  this  nature. 

The  complete  system  of  syllabic  symbols  will  be  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 

106.  For  this  v7ork  I  use  Latin  letters  with  English  sound 
values.   In  Plains  Cree  the  sounds  of  the  following  English 
letters  are  not  used:-  B,  D,  F,  J,  L,  R,  V,  X,  Z,  Q. 

The  sound  of  Q  is  represented  by  kw.  A  sound  much  used  in 
Cree  is  that  of  TSH,  which  is  treated  as  a  single  consonant  in 
forming  syllables.   It  often  develops  when,  in  sentence- 
group  construction,  the  sound  of  /t/  is  joined  by  a  following 
sound  of  /i/  •  Another  sound  much  in  use  is  that  of  "ay"  in 
the  English  word  "say"  •   I  represent  this  sound  by  the  symbol 
"ay",  a  two-letter  symbol  which  must  not  be  split,  ay  has  the 
soiind  of  "a"  in  hate,  or  the  sound  of  "e"  in  they. 

107.  The  Cree  language  has  two  peculiar  features  not  found 
in  English,  They  are;   the  halted  vowel,  and  the  mute  terminal 
00,  The  "halted  voxirel",  which  I  indicate  by  the  symbol  " 
placed  immediately  after  it,  is  simply  a  sudden  pause, combined 
with  a  slight  exhalation  after  the  pronimciation  of  the  vowel, 
to  take  the  place  of  a  consonant  or  a  vowel  which  originally 
belonged  there  but  now  is  not  sounded.  The  missing  sound  is 
usually  that  of  the  th  (or  t)  or  s  or  i  , — but  not  always. 

The  halted  vowel  is  one  feature  of  the  Cree  language  that 
has  lost  its  original  preciseness.   Its  use  now  varies  from 
place  to  place  and  from  speaker  to  speaker.  In  some  localities 
it  is  omitted  in  some  sentence-groups  where  it  should  be  used, 
and  it  is  used  in  others  where  it  should  not  be  used.  With 
many  present  day  native  speakers  and  writers  its  use  appears  to 
be  a  matter  of  personal  choice  or  affectation.   Stress  on  the 
vowel  is  sometimes  mistaken,  by  white  men,  for  the  halted 
vowel.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  shades  of  meaning 
are  indicated  by  the  way  a  vowel  is  pronounced,  accented  or  halted. 
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10S«    Certain  terminal  indicators  have  a  mute  "oo"  which 
shows  up  only  when  something  is  added  to  it  in  sentence-group 
construction.  The  Cree  word  for  the  little  animal  to  which  we 
give  the  name  rabbit  is  pronounced  "iva-poos",  but  I  write  it 
"wapoos%".  The  ^  which  I  use  to  indicate  the  mute  oo  is 
silent,  but  if  the  word  is  changed  to  mean  rabbits,  by  adding 
the  indicator  for  "more  than  one",  the  oo  is  no  longer  mute 
but  is  so\inded  in  its  proper  place*    Thus,  wapoos%  plus  /uk 
(the  plural  animate  indicator)  becomes  irapoosoo/uk  or 
wapoosw/uk.  According  to  the  rule  for  the  use  of  oo  and  w, 
when  an  indicator  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added  to  %  the 
latter  is  changed  to  w  ,  unless  the  added  vowel  is  i.  In  that 
case  the  %     becomes  oo  and  the  i  is  dropped  (but  is  not 
replaced  by  "   ) .  The  indicator  for  smallness  in  animate 
material  is   /is.   Thus,  p§3ruk  wapoosoos,  would  mean  "one 
small  rabbit",  from  the  combination  of  wapoos^  and  /is, 

109,  The  Cree  alphabet  used  by  me  in  this  study,  in  my 
detailed  analysis  of  the  language,  and  in  my  Cree-English 
dictionary,  differs  from  the  English  alphabet  in  at  least  two 
ways.  The  vowel  sounds  are  in  groups  rather  than  as  fixed 
individual  sounds,  and  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters 
or  sound-symbols  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  English 
alphabet, 

110,  The  Cree  alphabet  which  I  use  is  as  follows :- 

W,  00,  ^,  A,  U,  AY,  I, 

Y,  H,  K,  M,  N,  P,  S,  T,  TSH. 

111,  The  Cree  vov^el  sounds  are  sometimes  long  and  sometimes 
short.  To  some  extent,  the  length  of  a  vowel  may  be  effected 
by  the  sound-symbol  that  adjoins  it.  In  one  sentence-group  an 
idea-symbol  may  call  for  a  long  vowel  while  in  another  the  same 
idea-symbol  may  call  for  a  short  vovrel  sound.  For  this  reason, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  adviseable,  in  many  cases,  not  to 
specify  whether  the  vowel  is  long  or  short,  unless  it  is 
definitely  long  and  then  should  be  so  indicated.   The  symbol 

i  may  represent  the  sound  of  i  in  pin,  or  the  sound  of  i 
in  machine.   If  the  sound  of  i  is  believed  to  be  definitely 
long,  as  in  machine,  it  may  be  written  iy  except  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence- group,  where  it  is  alleys  long  but  written  i« 

112,  W  and  00  are  alternates.  The  sound  of  oo  is  some- 
times like  00  in  look  or  book,  and  sometimes  like  oo  in 
moon,  loon  or  soon,  and  when  short  is  often  like  a  short 
English  w.  In  many  cases  where  i  is  joined  to  oo,  either 
after  the  oo  or  before  itj  the  i  is  dropped.  In  some  cases, 
or  at  least  in  some  localities,  the  same  thing  happens  with 
respect  to  the  letters  a  or  u  when  joined  to  oo.  In  some 
cases  where  oo  is  long,  it  is  written  oow,  ^en  followed  in 
the  sentence-group  by  a  vowel. 
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113 •    A  and  U  represent  a  group  of  vowel  sounds  ranging 
in  values  from  u,  as  in  up,  to  o  ,  as  in  of,  on  or  not. 
As  a  rule,  the  letter  a  ,  particularly  when  followed  by  n, 
sounds  like  o  in  on»  It  is  often  difficult  to  know  which 
letter  i  ,  u,   or  oo  ,  should  be  used  to  represent  the  sound 
of  a  native  speaker  when  speaking  moderately  quickly.   In  many 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  a  or  u  should  be  used. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  some  cases  %  has  been  replaced 
by  u  or  a  instead  of  oo  or  w. 

114,  The  symbol  ay  represents  the  sound  of  a  in  fate  and 
that  of  ay  in  say.   It  is  one  symbol  consisting  of  two  letters 
and  the  a  should  not  be  written  without  the  y.   Similarly, 
tsh  is  one  symbol  although  consisting  of  three  letters. 

115.  The  other  letters  of  the  Cree  alphabet  are  pronounced 
practically  the  same  as  in  English,  but  usually  deeper  in  the 
throat • 

116,  Time  is  not  usually  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Cree 
and  in  English,  Although  the  tenses  of  English  can  be 
expressed  in  Cree,  the  usual  custon,  in  Cree,  is  to  use  a 
continuous  present,  or  a  system  something  like  the  hypothetical 
stage  Irishman,  who  says;  it  was  walking  I  am,  it  will  be 
walking  you  are,  it  was  after  returning  I  am  when  it  is  seeing 
him  I  am* 

117.  The  Cree  language  has  a  feature  which  I  call  the 
"extended  first  vowel"  (EFV) ,  Others  have  called  it  the  "flat 
vowel"  or  the  "vowel  change",   Wapu/"t/um/an/i, means "when  I 
will  look  at  it".  If  we  extend  the  first  vowel  a  to  iya 
we  have  wiyapu/"t/um/an/i,  meaning  "whenever  I  will  look  at 
it,   Ka  piraoo"tayt  means  "he  who  is  walking||^.  By  extending 
the  first  vowel  i  to  ay  we  have  paymoo"tayt,  meaning 
"The  Walker"  or  "he  who  walks  habitually", 

116,    The  Cree  language  is  much  more  descriptive  in  ordinary 
matters  than  is  English.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  names  given 
to  materials  actually  describe  the  material  concerned.  For 
instance,  the  Cree  expression  generally  accepted  as  the  name 
for  a  house  is  "waskuhikun" .  It  consists  of  several  idea- 
symbols.   We  may  take  wa/sk/uh/  as  meaning  "something  bent 
around  something  bodily",  and  /ik/im  as  meaning  "it  has  been 
made  that  way".   Added   together  they  mean  "a  thing  that  has 
been  built  around  (a  space)".  The  accepted  Cree  name  for  "axe" 
is  tshikuhikun.  This  is  a  sentence-group  meaning  "that  which 
has  been  made  for  chopping", 

119.    In  many  sentence-groups  involving  action,  the  type  of 
action  is  indicated  by  idea-symbols  that  are  short  but 
effective.   For  example; 

/n/    indicates  action  by  use  of  the  hand, 

/pit/     "       n    n   n  tr   n  ^rm,  in  pulling, 

/wayp/    "       "of  thro\d.ng  or  knocking, 

/sk/      "       "    by,  or  on,  the  body, according  to 
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the  ^vay  it  is_used, 
pikoo/sk/u/w/ay/oo 

pikoo/sk/u/t/ay/oo 


For  example; 
means" breaking/by  her  body  action/to  him/ 
that  doing/ is  she','  Eut, 

means^breaking  (his)  body/to  him/that  doing/ 
is  she," 


120.  In  English,  we  may  say  "she  has  a  red  head"  or  "she  is 
red  headed".  In  Cree,  this  information  would  ordinarily  be 
condensed  into  one  sentence-group,  mi"koo/stikwan/ay/oo,  the 
sequence  of  ideas  being;  red/head/that  having/is  she. 

"She  takes  off  his  cap  by  using  her  hand"  requires  but  one 
sentence-group  in  Cree;  kayb/ustootin/ay/n/ay/oo, 

121,  In  English,  there  are  many  different  ways  of  indicating 
the  plural  form  of  nouns.  In  Cree,  there  are  only  two  plural 
indicators  for  materials.  They  are;  /u  for  inanimate  and 
/uk  for  animate,  as  shown  in  the  following: - 

house,  waskuhikun  winter,  pipoon^ 

houses,  waskuhikunu  winters,  pipoonwu 


store-house,  utawaywikumik^  man, 

store-houses,  utawaywikumikwu  men, 

a  live  tree,   mistik^  bull, 

living  trees,  mistikwuk  bulls. 


napayoo 
napSywuk 

moostoos^ 
moostooswuk* 


122.  In  sentence — group  construction,  when  a  section  ending 
in  a  vowel  becomes  joined  to  a  following  section  the  first 
letter  of  which  is  i  followed  by  a  consonant,  particularly 
the  letters  k  or  m  ,  the  i  is  usually  lost,  but  it  is  not 
replaced  by  ".   Example:   ookima/oo  ,  a  chief/ is  he.  and 
iskw§y/oo,  a  woman/is  she,  may  be  compounded  into  ookima/skwayoo 
meaning  a  woman  chief  is  she a  queen. 

123.  The  ideas  of  possession,  in  Cree,  are  not  the  same  as 
in  ordinary  English  of  today.  Sara's  son,  expressed  in  Cree, 
is  equal  to  "Sam,  his  son".  Sam's  daughter's  son  is  equal  to 
"Sam,  his  daughter,  her  son".  Because  in  English  there  is 

sex  distinction,  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  understanding  whether 
the  son  belongs  to  Sam  or  his  daughter,  but  in  Cree  there  is  no 
such  sex  distinction  and  if  we  were  to  translate  into  Cree  the 
expression  "Sara's  son's  son"  we  would  have  the  equivalent  of 
"Sam  his  son  his  son".  However,  the  idea  would  be  clearly 
expressed  in  the  following  manner; - 

Sara    oo/koosis/u   oo/koosis/iyiwu 
1st,      2nd,       3rd  spoken- of -and-animate  material. 
Ownership  may  also  be  indicated  by  the  addition  of  /im  to 
the  name  of  a  material,   ni/mistikoo/m  ,"my  stick",  is  formed 
from  ni/  "my",  mistik^  "stick",  and  the  indicator  /im. 
oo/mistikoo/ra/ioo  means  "owning  a  stick  is  he, or  he  owna  a 
stick". 

124.  In  English,  we  use  separate  words  for  who, that, what, 
when,  etc.,  but  in  Cree, one  symbol  may  be  used  for  any  of  these: 
the  actual  meaning  to  be  determined  from  the  context.  The  basic 
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symbol  is  ik/  ,or  k/  ,  but  the  sound  of  i  is  usually  not 
heard.   A  Cree  speaker  uses  the  idea  sequences,  "he  who  is", 
"he  who  was"  and  "he  who  will  be",  much  more  than  does  the 
ordinary  English  speaker.  Thus,  ni/ku/pimoo"tan  is  usually 
interpreted  as  meaning  "I  shall  walk".  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  more  accurate  interpretation  would  be  "I,  it  is,  who  shall 
walk".     ki  frequently  means  "that,  or  who,  was  or  did", 
kay  frequently  means  "that,  or  who,  will  be", 
kitu  means  "that,  or  who, will  be"  or  "that  is  to  happen". 

125.  In  Cree,  when  any  action  is  mentioned  there  must  be 
indication  whether  the  actor  is: 

1.  A  definite  unit  of  animate  material, clearly  indicated. 

2.  More  than  one  such  definite  unit. 

3.  Some  unspecified  but  animate  material,  such  as, "they", 
"somebody" , "people" • 

4f  A  specified  unit  of  inanimate  material, clearly  named 

or  indicated  in  the  statement. 
5*  Some  material  indicated  as  being  inanimate,  but  not 

a  specified  unit  of  that  material. 
6.  Some  vague  material  or  force  not  classified  as  either 

animate  or  inanimate,  thus,  nipuhikatayoo  means 

"he  has  been  killed  by  some  indefinite  material  or 

unknown  actor. 

126.  If  a  Cree  statement  contains  two  actions  not  performed 
by  the  speaker  or  the  person  spoken  to,  there  must  be  a  clear 
indication  whether  or  not  the  second  action  was  performed  by 
the  actor  of  the  first  mentioned  action.  In  the  sentence 3 
"John  saw  Sam  as  he  walked",  we  have  two  actions,  "saw"  and 
"walked".  We  know  that  John  performed  the  first  mentioned 
action,  but  we  do  not  know  who  performed  the  second  action. 
There  would  be  no  such  ambiguity  in  the  Cree  language,  as  the 
following  statements  will  show. 

John  ki  wapuraayoo  Sam/u  ay  pimoo"tay/t. 
John  saw  Sam  as  he  (John)  walked. 

John  ki  wapumayoo  Sam/u  ay  pimoo"tay/yi/t. 

John  saw  Sam  as  he  (Sam)  walked. 
In  the  sentence  "I  walked  as  it  was  raining",  we  have  two 
actions  but,  in  this  case,  one  actor  is  the  speaker,  so  the 
Cree  statement  would  be,  ni/ki/pimoo"tan  ay  kimiwuk,  but  if  we 
were  to  say  that  "John  walked  as  it  was  raining",  it  would  be 
necessary  to  indicate  that  the  second  action  was  not  performed 
by  John.  Therefore^^  the  Cree  statement  would  be; 
John  ki/pimoo"tayoo  ay  kimiwan/iyik. 

127.  Not  only  must  the  details  of  the  actor  be  given  but 
the  identity  of  the  target  of  the  action  must  be  indicated. 
In  the  absence  of  any  more  definite  indicator  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  target  of  the  action  is  "something",  that  is 
to  say,  some  thing  not  classified  as  to  whether  animate  or 
inanimate.  Usually  this  is  treated  as  if  it  were  inanimate, 
kuskayitum^,  when  used  without  indication  of  associated 
material  or  action  means  that  "he  is  gloomy  or  sad" , presumably 
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about  something,  Itayitum^  means  "he  is  thinking  (about  some- 
thing)", but  if  an  inanimate  material  is  mentioned,  such  as 
"itayitum^  oomookooman" ,  the  English  translation  would  be, 
"he  is  thinking  about  it,  his  knife". 

pikoo/n/ikayoo  means  "he  is  breaking  (something)  vrith  his 
hand",  but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  thing  broken  is  animate 
or  inanimate.  If  it  is  some  unspecified  animate  material  that 
he  is  breaking  by  hand,  the  statement  would  be  "pikoo/n/iw/ayoo", 
In  this  sentence-group  the  /iw/  indicates  a  general_animate 
target.  If  we  leave  out  the  /iw/  we  have,"pikoo/n/ayoo", 
meaning  "breaking,  by  hand,  he  is  doing  to  some  definite  or 
specified  animate  target". 

12S.    In  the  sentence-group,  pikoo/n/Syoo,  the  /n/  indicates 
that  the  action  is  performed  by  use  of  the  hand.  In  the 
sentence-group  pikoo/pit/ayoo,  the  /pit/  indicates  that  the 
action  takes  the  form  of  "pulling"  or  "tearing",  and  the  /ayoo 
indicates  that  the  target  of  the  action  is  a  specified  animate, 
that  would  be  clearly  named  or  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
statement  as  a  whole.  If  the  target  of  the  action  were  a 
definite  specified  inanimate,  the  sentence-group  would  be 
"pikoo/pityum^"_,  he  breaks  it  by  pulling  or  by  tearing, 
pikoo/pit/shik/ayoo  means  "he  is  breaking  some  unspecified 
inanimate  material, by  pulling  action".  When  /ik/  is  inserted 
between  /pit/  and  /ayoo,  the  combination  of  t  plus  i 
causes  a  change  to  tshi.   To  construct  the  sentence-group 
for  "he  is  breaking  some  animate,  by  pulling  action",  we  do  not 
simply  insert  /iw/  between  pikoo/pit/  and  /ayoo.   In  this 
case,  the  t  of  /pit/  is_changed  to  s  and  the  sentence- 
group  becomes  pikoo/pis/iw/ayoo. 

129,  Sam  pikoo/pit /um^  oo/t/ustootin,  means  "Sam  tears  his 
hat".   If  we  wish  to  say  that  Sam  tears  Susan^s  hat  we  would 
have  to  change  the  sequence  of  ideas  and  say,  in  effect, 
Sam  tears  it  of  her,  Susan,  her  hat,  "Sam  pikoo/pit /umw/ayoo 
Susan/u  oo/t/ustootin/iy/ioo. 

130,  If  the  actor  performs  an  action  in  a  location  in  space 
or  time  which  is  spoken  of  as  if  belonging  to  a  second  spoken- 
of-and-aniraate,  such  as,  "Tom  enters  Sam»s  house",  or,  "Sam 
enters  during  Susan^s  (time  of)  talking",  the  relationship 
between  the  action  and  the  possessed  material  must  be  indicated. 
For  example J  the  Cree  way  of  saying  "I  sleep  in  my  house"  is, 
ni/nipa/n  ni/v/askuhikun/ik,  but  if  the  statement  should  be 

"I  sleep  in  Sam»s  house"  the  Cree  statement  would  be; 
ni/nipa/wan  Sam  00/waskuhikun/ik,  For  the  English  statement 
"I  shall  sleep  in  the  house  of  Sam^s  daughter  Susan",  the  Cree 
statement  would  be;  ni/ku/nipa/wan  Sam  00/tanis/u  Susan/u 
00/waskuhikun/iy/ ik . 

ni/ku/pitookSy/w/an  Sam  00/waskuhikun/ik  ootitumw/uk/i,  means 
"I  shall  enter  it  (of  him),  Sam»s  house,  when  I  reach  it 
(of  him)", 

131,  When  a  description  of,  or  an  action  of,  a  material 
spoken  of,  involves  contact  with  something,  such  as  the  ground, 
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the  symbol  for  this  idea  of  contact  is  incorporated  in  the 
sentence-group.   The  symbol  is  /isi/m/  for  animate, and 
/iti/t/  for  inanimate  target,  in  a  sentence-group  of  the 
Specified  Target  Motive, 

puk/isi/m/iw/ayoo,she  lets  some  animate  fall  (against  something! 

puk/isi/m/Syoo,   she  lets  him  fall. 

puk/iti/^/uoo,    she  lets  it  fall» 

132.  In  a  sentence-group  of  the  Description  Motive  for  an 
animate  or  inanimate  thing  described,  the  symbol  for  "in 
contact  with  (something)"  may  appear  near  or  at  the  end,  in  the 
simplest  form  of  the  description.  For  example; 

pira/isin^,   he  lies  on  (in  contact  with)  something, 

pim/isinw/uk,  they  lie  on  something, 

pim/iti/n^,   it  lies  on  something. 

sam/iti/n^,   it  touches,  comes  in  contact  with,  something, 

sam/iti/t/u/oo,  he  causes  it  to  come  in  contact  with  something. 

133.  In  the  dree  language,  the  highest  relative  importance 
of  the  material,  or  the  topic,  of  the  statement  is  indicated 
by  its  position  as  the  first  mentioned  sentence-group, 
nis/in/iyiwu  oo/tshi"tshiy/u  means  that  two  (not  one)  is  the 
number  of  his  hands  —hands  being  considered  as  inanimate. 

When  the  order  of  these  two  sentence-groups  is  reversed,  we 
have,   oo/tshi"tshiy/u  nis/in/i3riwu,  meaning  "his  hands  (not 
his  heads)  are  two  in  number". 

134.  There  are  two  kinds  of  "action  order"  in  the  Cree 
language;  Actor  First  Action  Order, (afao) ,  and  Target  First 
Action  Order,  (tfao).     In  the  statement  "Sam  looks  at  Susan", 
Sam  wapumayoo  Susanu,  we  have  the  "actor  first"  type  of  action 
order.   In  the  statement  "Susan  is  looked  at  by  Sam"  vre  have 
the  "target  first"  type  of  action  order,  wherein  Susan  is  the 
target  and  Sam  is  the  source  of  the  action.  The  Cree  statement 
would  be  "Susan  \gapumik$!S  Sam/u".   In  the  first  case,  Susan  was 
the  second  spoken-of-and-animate,  therefore,  she  was  so 
indicated  by  the  addition  of  /u  to  her  name.  In  the  second 
case,  Sam  is  the  one  who  is  the  second  spoken-of-and-animate, 
and  the  /u  is  added  to  his  name  but  not  to  Susan* s. 

The  Cree  way  of  saying  "Susan  received  Sarahs  letter"  is  to 
change  the  sequence  of  ideas  to  "Susan  was  reached,  or  over- 
taken, by  it-of-him  Sam  his-letter".  This  may  be  written; 
Susan  ki/ootitikooyioo  Samu  oomusinuhikuniyioo, 

13 5 •    It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  three  primary 
"motives"  in  the  Cree  language;   Direct  Order  Motive. 
Description  Motive  and  Specified  Target  Motive, 

Each  motive  has  various  classifications  or  subdivisions  more 
or  less  analogous  to  grammatical  features  found  in  European 
languages,  but  each  of  the  last  two  named  motives  has  a  sub- 
division representing  a  special  grammatical  feature  not  found 
in  English  or  in  French,  This  feature  is  involved  with  what 
may  be  termed  ideas  of  possession  or  prior  rights.  This 
requires  some  detailed  explanation. 
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136.  The  term  Specified  Target  Motive  (STM)  is  applied  to 
those  sentence-groups  wherein  the  motive  is  to  speak  of  an 
action  which  is  directed  by  a  specified  actor  toward  a 

specified  animate  target provided  that  the  specified  target 

is  not  spoken  of  as  being  possessed  by  a  spoken-of-and-animate 
(or  inanimate)  material.   In  my  work  relative  to  the  Cree 
language,  STM  before  or  after  a  sentence-group  means  that  the 
specified  target  is  animate.  If  STM  is  followed  by  a  number, 
this  means  that  the  sentence-group  construction  system  in  which 
this  particular  sentence-group  is  a  part  is  the  STM  system 
bearing  the  same  niimber.    STM  in. used  in  the  same  manner 
indicates  that  the  specified  target  is  inanimate, 
wapiim/ayoo.  STM  7.  "She  is  looking  at  him".  The  symbols 

STM  7,  mean  that  the  initial  basic  section  or  idea-symbol 
wapu/  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of  many  other  sentence- 
groups  by  the  proper  application  of  indicators  listed  in  the 
tables  for  STM  sentence- group  construction  systems  and  to  be 
found  under  the  heading  of  System  Number  7» 

kiskayitum^  STM  in.  75.   "he  knows  it". 

oositumawaoo  STM  4.       "she  is  making  it  for  him". 

137.  The  term  Specified  Target  Motive, Possessed,  (STM.P) 
is  applied  to  sentence-groups  wherein  the  motive  is  to  speak 
of  an  action  directed  toward  a  specified  target  which  is 
treated  as  being  the  property  of  a  first  spoken-of-and-animate 
material  other  than  the  actor.  In  effect,  the  purpose  is  to 
distinguish  between  the  possessor  and  the  possessed,  or  between 
the  first  and  second  of  two  materials  spoken  of  in  addition  to 
the  actor.  In  the  sentence-group  which  has  reference  to  two 
"spoken-of""  materials,  mentioned  after  the  actor,  a  system  of 
indicators  for  the  Specified  Target  Motive  is  used  if  the 
action  is  directed  toward  the  first  mentioned  material  (the 
possessor),  but,  if  the  action  is  directed  toward  the  second 
mentioned  material  (the  possessed),  a  "Specified  Target  Motive, 
Possessed"  system  of  indicators  would  be  used.  The  symbols 
STM.P  in.  means  that  the  possessed  target  is  inanimate. 

ni/wapu/m/uoo  STM  "I  am  looking  at  him", 

ni/wapu/m/im/uw/u  STM.P  "I  am  looking  ai^his  him", 

wapu/m/im/ayoo  STM.P  "she  is  looking  at  his  him", 

wapu/m/im/ayiwu  STM.P  "her  she  is  looking  at  his  him". 

13 S.    The  term  Description  Motive  (DM)  is  applied  to  sentence 
groups  wherein  the  motive  is  to  speak  of  a  condition,  or  an 
action,  that  is  not  spoken  of  as  existing,  or  taking  place  in 
property, time  of  action, or  condition,  of  another  material 
spoken  of,  and  the  action  is  not  directed  toward  a  specified 
target . 

139.    If  the  motive  of  the  speaker  is  to  describe  a  condition, 
(or  an  action  which  is  not  directed  toward  a  specified  target,) 
which  is  described  as  existing  or  as  being  performed  in  such 
a  manner  ^s  to  be  involved  with  material,  action,  or  condition 
of  a  specified  spoken-of-and-animate  material, then  the  term 
Description  Motive, Possessed,  (DM.P)  is  used  instead  of 
Description  Motive,  (DM),  as  in  the  following  examples:- 
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DM,   ni/nipa/n  n/iki"k.   I  sleep  in  my  dwelling 

DM.P  ni/nipa/wa/n  w/iki"k.  I_sleep  in  his  dwelling. 

DM    ni/nikumoo/n  ay  pimoo"tayan.  I  sing  as  I  walk, 

DM.P  ni/nikumoo/wa/n  ay  pimoo"tayt.  I  sing  as  she  walks,  or, 

I  am  singing  in  the  time  of  her  walking. 
DM    ki/raiyoonakoosi/n.    You  are  good-looking, 
DM.P  uwusim§y  ki/miyoonakoosi/wa/n  ispitsh  wiyu.    You  are 

more        good-looking     than     she  is. 

140.    There  are  certain  sentence-groups  in  which  the  action 
is  directed  toward  a  specified  inanimate  target  but  these 
sentence -groups  belong  to  the  Description  Motive  sentence-group 
construction  system  No,  2.  Such  sentence-groups  are  sometimes 
indicated  by  the  symbols  DM  sit.,  meaning  that  although  the 
target  of  the  action  is  a  specified  inanimate  material,  the 
sentence-group  construction  system  involved  is  that  of  the 
Description  Motive  instead  of  being  of  the  Specified  Target 
Motive, inanimate  (STM  in). 

STM  in.  wapu/"t/um^,   he  is  looking  at  it. 
DM  sit.  uyumi/"t/uoo,  he  is  reading  it. 

141«    Nearly  all  t3rpes  of  Cree  sentence-groups  have  what  may 
be  termed  "key  indicators"  which  help  to  identify  the  system 
of  sentence-group  construction  to  which  the  sentence-group 
belongs. 

142.  If  we  know  the  key  indicator  of  a  sentence-group,  and 
the  motive, sequence,  and  material  involved,  we  can  readily 
determine  its  sentence- group  construction  system.  With  that 
knowledge,  a  great  many  other  sentence-groups  may  be  constructed, 

143,  So  many  forms  of  sentence- groups  are  possible  that  one 
particular  form  has  to  be  chosen  as  the  standard  form  for  use 
in  listing  sentence-groups  in  a  dictionary.  The  usual  form 
used  in  Cree  dictionaries  is  that  for  action  by,  or  for 
description  of,  a  first  spoken-of-and-animate,or  a  first  spoken- 
of-and  inanimate. 

144«    In  some  dictionaries  of  some  other  Algonquian  languages 
the  sentence-groups  are  listed  in  the  form  for  "the  speaker", 

145 •    That  which  I  term  a  "sentence-group  construction  system" 
is  a  system  of  affixed  indicators  or  idea-symbols  which  may  be 
applied  to  a  main  idea-symbol,  or  compounded  group  of  such 
symbols,  in  such  a  manner  that  understandable  sentence-groups 
may  be  be  constructed  for  use  with  reference  to  different 
materials  as  actors,  targets,  or  as  things  described.  It  is 
not  merely  analogous  to  word-building  or  to  verbal  conjugations. 
It  is  a  system  of  sentence-building. 

146,    In  every  sentence-group  of  the  Description  Motive  and 
of  the  Specified  Target  Motive  there  is  a  part  which  remains 
constant  (except  for  possible  changes  of  the  first  vowel,  for 
certain  changes  in  meaning)  and  it  is  to  this  constant  part 
that  various  indicators  are  attached  to  give  variations  in 
meaning  according  to  the  particular  system  involved.  This 
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constant  or  unchangeable  part  of  a  sentence-group  is  not  used 
alone  by  native  speakers  but  must  have  affixed  to  it  at  least 
one  or  more  indicators. 

147,    The  different  systems  have  different  indicators  or 
different  ways  of  arranging  the  indicators.  So  .many 
combinations  of  indicators  are  possible  that  it  would  require 
many  pages  to  show  the  complete  details  of  any  one  sentence- 
group  construction  system, 

14^.    For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  it  will,  I  hope,  be 
sufficient  to  show  only  a  very  small  part  of  a  few  of  the 
systems,   I  slall  show  a  short  table  of  Description  Motive 
systems  and  a  short  table  of  Specified  Target  Motive  systems, 

149.  Each  system  is  identified  by  a  number  but  I  v/ill  shov7 
here  only  a  few  sections  of  a  system  and  will  use  indicators 
for  only  a  limited  number  of  actors,  targets,  or  things 
described, 

150,  In  each  case,  the  main  idea-symbol  is  terminated  by 
the  double  stroke  symbol  in  sentence-groups  shown  in  my 
dictionary  and,  where  applicable,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
essay.   In  sentence-groups  of  the  Specified  Target  Motive 
this  main  idea-symbol  is  underlined,  but  it  is  not  underlined 
in  sentence-groups  shown  as  Description  Motive. 

151.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  Specified  Target  Motive  sentence-groups  listed  in  the 
dictionary,  it  is  also  indicated  how  the  main  or  underlined 
idea-syinbol  may  be  used  in  constructing  certain  sentence- 
groups  of  the  Description  Motive, 

152,  In  the  short  table  of  systems  of  the  Description  Motive 
I  show  indicators  for  only  the  follo\;ing:- 

E  The  first  spoken-of-and-animate,  single,  (he,  she.) 

I  The  speaker  alone, (I,  me,  my.) 

EE  The  first  spoken-of-and-animate,  plural,  {they,  them.) 

E2  The  second  spoken-of-and-animate, (his  him,  her  him.) 

IN  The  first  spoken-of-and-inanimate,  single,  (it,  its.) 

INN  The  first  spoken-of-and-inanimate, plural, (they,  them.) 

IN2  The  second  spoken-of-and-inanimate, single, (his  it, its  it,) 

INN2  The  second  spoken-of-and-inanimate, plural, (his  they, his  them.) 

153 •    In  the  short  table  of  sentence-group  construction 
systems  of  the  Specified  Target  Motive,  I  show  indicators  for 
only  the  following :- 
E   \^ere  the  specified  actor  is  a  first  spoken-of-and-animate, 

single, 
I   Where  the  specified  actor  is  the  speaker,  alone, 
an.  Where  the  specified  target  is  animate,  and  a  single  unit, 
in.  VThere  the  specified  target  is  inanimate, and  a  single  unit, 
sit,  V/here  the  target  is  inanimate  and  may  be  a  single  unit  or 

a  type  or  species, 
gat.  Where  the  target  is  classified  as  animate  but  not  a 
specified  unit. 
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git.   Where  the  target  is  classified  as  inanimate  but  not  a 

specified  unit. 
uct.   V7here  the  target  is  not  classified  as  animate  or 

inanimate  but  the  purpose  of  the  indicator  is  to  show 

that  the  actor  makes  or  acts  to  produce  the  condition 

or  material  indicated, 

154,    The  follov/ing  examples  are  intended  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  results  of  using  the  indicators  shown  in  the 
short  table  on  the  following  page. 

Animate  described  material  — -  ande. 


DM 


ande  1, 
"  2, 
"   3. 

"   4. 

"   5. 


ni/nikumoon,  I  sing,   nikumoowuk,  they  sing. 

pimipatuoo^  he  runs,  ni/pimipatan,  I  run, 

ay  pimoo"taytshik,  as  they  walk,  ay  pim.oo"tayan, 

as  I  v/alk, 

upiwuk,  they  sit.   ni/t/upin,  I  sit.  kitu  upitshik, 

that  it  will  be  sitting  they  are, 

pukisin^,   he  falls  (is  let  go  against  something). 

ni/pukisinin,  I  fall. 


Inanimate  described  material  inde. 


DM  inde  1,  itumoo^^,  it  leads  to.  kikumoo^^,  it  holds  on, 
"    "   2,  muskuwuoo,  it  is  strong,  misuoo,  it  is  large, 
**    "   3#  tukoopitayoo,  it  is  tied  up,  pukitayoo,it  explodes, 
"    "   4«  tukikuraiyoo,  it  is  cold  water,  kisiypuyioo,  it 

goes  fast, 
"    "   5.  mispoon^,  it  is  snowing,   kimiwan^,  it  is  raining, 

ikin%,  it  happens,  kasisin^,  it  is  sharp, 

oomu  mayskunuoo  itumoo  sakuhikuni"k,  this  trail  leads  to  the 

lake, 
kim^myiwu  oomuskisinu,  his  moccasins  (shoes)  are,  long, 
kispin  oosum  kisitayv/u  kitu  taskipuyiki,  if  they  are  too  hot 

they  will  split, 
kitu  pukitayki  kispin  pukitinwu,  they  will  explode  if  they  fall. 

Susan  miyootakoosioo  ay  nikumoot,  Susan  sounds  nicely  as  she 

sings, 
Sam  ootanisu  Susanu  upiyiwu  ay  nikumooyit,  Sam^s  daughter  Susan 

sits  as  she  sings, 
Sam  wi3m  ka  upit  ootanisu  maku  ka  pimoo"tayit.   It  is  Sam  who 
is  sitting  but  it  is  his  daughter  who  is  walking. 
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155. 


A  Short  Table  of 
Sentence-group  Construction  Systems 
Description  Motive 


l.(sing) 

2. (run) 

3. (walk) 

4. (sit) 

5. (fall) 

PFS.  ande, 

.  nikumoo//. 

,  pimipat//. 

pimoo^t//. 

upi// 

.  pukisi// 

£ 

lio 

/u/oo 

/ay/oo 

/oo 

/n/. 

I 

/n 

/B./n 

/a/n 

/n 

/nin 

EE 

/w/uk 

/a/w/uk 

/ay/w/uk 

/w/uk 

/nw/uk 

E2 

/yiwu 

/a yiwu 

/ayivm 

/yivni 

/n/iyiwu 

NFS  E 

A 

/at 

/ayt 

/t 

A 

I 

/yan 

/ayan 

/ayan 

/yan 

/nyan 

EE 

/tshik 

/atshik 

/aytshik 

/tshik 

/kik 

It 

/twuoo 

/atwuoo 

/aytwuoo 

/twuoo 

/kwuoo 

E2 

/yit 

/ayit 

/ayit 

/yit 

/n/iyit 

PFS.  inde  l.(lead  to)  2. (long! 
itumoo//   kinw// 
IN    /%        /u/oo 
INN   /w/u      /a/w/u 
IN2   /yi/oo     /a/yi/oo 
INN2  /yi/w/u 


3. (hot)  4. (split)  5. (fall) 

kisitay//  taskipuyi//  pukiti// 

/oo  /oo  /n^ 

/w/u  /w/u  /nw/u 

/i/oo  /yi/oo  /n/iyi/oo 


/a/yi/w/u  /i/w/u  /yl/w/u  /n/iyi/w/u 

NFS  IN    /k        /a/k  /k  /k  /k 

INN   /ki       /a/ki  /ki  /ki  /ki 

"    /kwuoo     /a/kwuoo  /kwuoo  /kwuoo  /kwuoo 

IN2   /yik      /a/yik  /ik  /yik  /n/iyik 

INN?,  /yiki      /a/yiki  /iki  /yiki  /n/iyiki 
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156, 


A  Short  Table  of 
Sentence-group  Construction  Systems 
Specified  Target  Motive 
STM  DM 


No. 

A 

Key 

an. 

in. 

sit. 

gat. 

git. 

uct. 

1. 
1. 

E 
I 

/n// 
tt 

/5yoo 
/uoo 

/ui4 
/ayn 

/i>myoo 
/iwan 

/ikSyoo 
/ikan 

E 
I 

/urn// 
tt 

/w/ayoo 
/w/uoo 

/t/ui4 
/t/ayn 

/tshikayoo 
/tshikan 

/"kayoo 
/"kan 

7. 
7. 

E 
I 

/u// 

II 

/m/Syoo 
/m/uoo 

/t/um^ 
/t/ayn 

/m/iwayoo 
/m/iwan 

/tshikayoo 
/tshikan 

10. 
10. 

E 
I 

/i// 

n 

/h/ayoo 
/h/uoo 

/"t/uoo 
/"t/an 

/h/iwayoo 
/h/iwan 

/tshik§yoo 
/tshikan 

157*   Examples, 
pikoo/n//avoo 

ni/pikoo/n/ikan 


mus  inuh/uma / /wavoo 
ni/musinuhuma/t/ayn 

wapu//m/ayoo 
ni/wapum/iwan 

saki//h/avoo 

ni/saki/h/uoo 

ni/saki/"t/an 

ni/saki/h/iwan 

ni/saki/tshikan 


STM  1.   she  breaks  him  by  hand 

DM  uct.  I  am  breaking  things,  by  hand. 

STM  k»     he  writes  it  to  her 
STM  in.  I  write  it  to  it. 

STM  7.   he  is  looking  at  her. 

DM  gat.  I  am  looking  at  something  (animate). 

STM  10.  she  loves  him. 
"  "   I  love  her. 
"  "  DM  sit.  I  love  it. 
"  "   "  gat.  I  love  things  (animate). 
"  "   "  git.  I  love  things  (inanimate). 
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15^.    There  are  three  well  known  dictionaries  of  the  Cree 
language,  and  there  are  several  small  vocabularies. 
The  first  Cree-English  dictionary  was  published  in  1S65.  It  v/as 
written  by  the  Rev.  E.  A,  Watkins,  Much  of  it  was  based  on 
"words"  written  in  the  Cree  Grammar  by  Joseph  Howse,  which  was 
published  in  1^44.  This  dictionary  contains  remarks  on  the 
Cree  language,  also  based  on  the  grammar  written  by  !Ar,   Howse. 

159*    A  Cree-French  dictionary,  by  the  Rev,  A.  Lacombe,0,M,I. , 
was  published  in  1^74.  This  contains  many  Cree  utterances  not 
found  in  the  Watkins  dictionary. 

160.  A  much  enlarged  and  extended  version  of  the  V/atkins 
dictionary  was  written  by  a  group  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada,  edited  by  Ven.  R.  Faries,  and  published 
in  193 S. 

161.  Each  dictionary  has  its  good  points  and  is  a  valuable 
and  very  useful  work.  V/hen  using  these  dictionaries  to  check 
utterances  collected  from  native-speaking  sources, particularly 
those  written  in  Cree  syllabic  symbols,  I  have  found  that  it  is 
often  necessary  to  search  through  many  pages,  looking  for 
"words",  because  of  the  wide-spread  alphabetical  order  of  the 
vowels  and  the  uncertainty  whether  the  vowel  used  is  i  or  e, 
a  or  u,  a  or  o,   i  or  ay,  etc. 

162.  For  my  o\m   use,  I  compiled  a  Cree-English  dictionary 
which  is  much  more  in  accord  with  the  Cree  syllabic  symbols. 

It  has  been  compiled  partly  from  native  sources  and  partly  from 
all  available  other  sources.  Both  the  orthography  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter  are  of  my  own  design.   No  one 
is  asked  to  use  my  orthography  but  anyone  desiring  to  use  it 
is  welcome  to  do  so. 

163 •    I  include  with  this,  some  extracts  from  ray  Cree- 
English  dictionary,  with  information  on  how  the  contents  of  the 
dictionary  may  be  used. 

NOTES  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LOGAN  CREE-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

164.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  "words",  or  sentence -groups,  is  not  that  of  the 
English  alphabet.  My  Cree  alphabet  is  used  throughout;   not 
only  in  the  listing  of  the  sentence-groups  by  initial  letter, 
but  in  listing  according  to  this  Cree  alphabetical  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  body  of  a  sentence-group. 

165.  In  listing  sentence-groups  in  alphabetical  order,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  as  to  whether  a  vowel  is  long  or  short. 
A  and  U  are  treated  as  one  letter,  as  far  as  alphabetical 
order  is  concerned,  W  and  00  are  treated  as  parts  of  a  group 
but  \'I     is  usually  listed  ahead  of  00.  Long  i,  as  in 
machinery,  is  sometimes  indicated  by  iy,  but  not  always. 

When  at  the  end  of  a  sentence-group,  i  is  always  long. 
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166,  In  the  analysis  of  Cree  utterances,  the  symbol  /,  or 
single  stroke,  is  used  as  an  internal  boundary  of  a  section  or 
idea-symbol.  The  //,  or  double  stroke,  is  used  in  some  cases 
to  indicate  the  boundary  between  a  compound  idea-symbol  and 
its  following  indicators  with  which  it  forms  a  sentence-group. 
The  compoiind  idea-symbol  remains  constant  when  indicators  are 
added  to  it  in  sentence-group  construction,  except  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  first  vowel  may  be  changed, 

167.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  sentence- groups  are  followed 
by  DM  and  that  others  are  followed  by  STM,   DM  indicates  that 
the  sentence-group,  as  listed  in  the  dictionary, is  used  with 
the  Description  Motive,  STM  indicates  that  the  sentence- 
group  is  used  with  the  Specified  Target  Motive, 

16^,    Each  Motive  has  several  "sentence-group  construction 
systems",  each  being  identified  by  a  number.  The  niimber 
usually  follows  the  indicator  of  the  Motive.  Each  numbered 
system  has  been  written  out  in  detail  and  is  appended  to  the 
dictionary. 

169«    With  the  Description  Motive  there  are  two  sets  of 
numbered  Sentence-group  Construction  Systems.  One  set  is 

indicated  by  the  abbreviation  ande.,  meaning  "animate  described 

material".  The  other  set  is  indicated  by  the  letters  inde,, 
meaning  "inanimate  described  material. 

170,    Where  STM  1.  follows  a  sentence-group,  the  meaning  is 
that  the  sentence-group  is  in  the  form  of  No.l  system  of 
sentence-group  construction  for  the  Specified  Target  Motive, 
Following  the  English  translation  will  be  found  a  stroke  and 
certain  letters,  and  the  symbol  STM  in.  This  means  that  when 
these  letters  are  added  to  the  idea-symbol  at  the  point 
indicated  by  //,  the  sentence-group  thus  formed  will  indicate 
that  the  target  of  the  action  is  inanimate  material.  It  also 
means  that  the  main  idea-symbol  may  be  extended  according  to 
the  forms  or  indicators  of  Sentence-group  Construction  System 
No.  1,  for  the  Specified  Target  Motive. 

171*    The  translation  of  the  sentence-group  for  action 
toward  an  inanimate  target  will  be  followed  by  a  stroke  and 
several  letters,  then  will  appear  the  symbol  DM  and  one  of 
the  following  groups  of  letters;   sit,  gat,  git  or  uct. 
The  three-letter  groups  indicate  how  the  main  idea-symbol  of 
the  Specified  Target  Motive  utterance  may  be  used  in 
constructing  Description  Motive  utterances.  Thus,  in  effect, 
four  sentence-groups  are  described  for  each  sentence-group 
listed  as  a  Specified  Target  Motive  utterance.  Example; 

pikoo/n//ayoo  STM  1,  (breaking,  by  hand,  that  doing, 

to  him,  is  she),   she  breaks  him  by  the  use 
of  her  hand. 

/um^  STM  in.   she  breaks  it  by  hand  action, 
/iwayoo  DM  gat.  he  breaks,  by  hand,  some 

animate  material, 
/ikayoo  DM  uct.  he  breaks  things, by  hand, 

(whether  the  material  is  animate  or 
inanimate  is  not  indicated. ) 
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172.  The  following  symbols  or  abbreviations  are  used  in  my 
Cree-English  dictionary. 

A,  Action. 

C«  Condition. 

DOM  Direct  Order  Motive. 

DM  Description  Motive, 

M  Material. 

N.C.  Northern  Cree,      th-dialect,   (kithu), 

M.C.  Moose  Cree,        ~T-dialect,   (ki"ylu). 

S.C.  Swampy  Cree,        n-dialect,   (kiynu). 

P.C.  Plains  Cree,        y-dialect,   (kiyu). 

E.C,  Eastern  Cree,  (tshiyu). 

NFS  Normal  Person-Sequence. 

PFS  Person-First  Sequence. 

STM  Specified  Target  Motive* 

ao.  action  order. 

afao.  actor  first,  action  order. 

tfao.  target  first, action  order. 

t .  target . 

ss.  specified  source  of  action. 

ph.  physical  material  (that  which  has  mass). 

rant.  mental  or  abstract  material. 

na,  a  named  action,  classified  in  Cree  as  inanimate. 

rm.  material  resulting  from  the  action  indicated. 

uc.  unclassified  as  to  whether  animate  or  inanimate. 

uct.  unclassified  target. 

an.  animate. 

in.  inanimate. 

ande.  animate  described-material. 

inde.  inanimate  described-material. 

gat.  general  animate  target. 

git.  general  inanimate  target. 

sat.  specified  animate  target. 

sit,  specified  inanimate  target. 

nc.  named  condition. 

nit.  named  location  in  time 

nip,  named  location  in  place. 

man.  manner  of  action, 

mys,  mystical, connected  with  powers  beyond  human  control. 

impl.  impersonal,  action  not  controlled  by  animal  life. 

s-g.  sentence-group. 

s-gcs.  sentence-group  construction  system. 

dft,  definite  time. 

indft,  indefinite  time. 

pi.  plural. 

/  internal  boundary  of  an  idea-symbol. 

//  boundary  between  the  end  of  a  main  idea-symbol  and 

variable  symbols  or  indicators  that  may  be  appended 

to  form  other  sentence-groups. 
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CREE  SYLLABIC  SYMBOLS 

Y-dialect  and  N-dialect 


French  Language 
version 

English  Language 
version 

Logan 
version 

English 

I 

I-E 

O-OO 

U-A 

A 

I-E 

0-OC 

u 

A 

00-0 

U-A 

AY 

I-m 

French 

^ 

I 

0-U 

A-^ 

i 

I 

o-u 

A 

s 

O-U 

A-^ 

E 

I 

W 

V- 

A- 

>• 

<- 

V- 

A- 

>• 

-d- 

<1 

E>- 

<!• 

V- 

A- 

0,00 

> 

o 

> 

o 

> 

o 

Mute  00 

?5 

U 

> 

-d 

<3 

A 

<3 

<1 

<1 

t 

< 

^ 

<1 

I,  AY 

V 

V 

I 

A 

A 

A 

lY 

A 

A 

eT 

V 

E 

A 

Y 

^ 

> 

^ 

y 

-f 

^ 

^ 

^ 

"7 

9 

■ 

-^ 

i^ 

^ 

?» 

-1- 

H 

V 

A 

> 

<i 

"V 

"A 

"> 

"< 

■•<1 

II 

> 

< 

V 

A 

II 

K 

9 

P 

d 

b 

\ 

9 

P 

d 

b 

• 

b 

\ 

d 

b 

s 

P 

\ 

M 

1 

r 

J 

L 

c 

-| 

r 

J 

L 

c 

_J 

L 

n 

r 

c 

N 

"D 

<T 

-D 

GL 

5 

-o 

cr 

-0 

Q_ 

Q_ 

5 

_D 

O- 

-D 

cr 

•> 

P 

V 

A 

> 

< 

I 

V 

A 

> 

< 

<: 

1 

> 

< 

V 

A 

1 

S 

S 

r^ 

r- 

^ 

<-^ 

^ 

r^ 

r" 

s 

S 

^ 

r" 

^ 

s 

r* 

A 

T 

u 

n 

D 

C 

/■ 

u 

n 

D 

c 

• 
c 

/ 

Z) 

C 

u 

n 

/ 

TSH 

J 

L 

n 

p 

- 

TCH 

n 

r 

J 

b 

- 

CH 

1 

p 

J 

L 

b 

- 

L 

■u 

fL 

b 

d 

S 

^v 

iL 

^> 

^<J 

^^ 

i 

b 

d 

TJ 

ru 

s 

R 

^ 

V 

a 

1. 

z 

^v 

Ja 

i> 

J< 

J^ 

i 

Jl 

1/ 

T 

f 

Z 

After  H 

* 

M 

Ccc) 

(cc) 

II 

II 

11 

II 

11 

u 

«< 

n 

11 

i< 

1) 

/HK 

X 

/"K 

l»\ 

(cc)   means  that  the 
following  consonant  is 
doubled 

A  dot  is  sometimes  used  over  a  symbol 
to  indicate  a  long  vowel. 

H,?. means  aspirate     or    halted  vowel. 

W  bet 
a  dot  a_ 

weer 
ftei 

1  a  ( 
:  th< 

3ons 
5  sy 

onar 
mbo] 

It  a 
L,bu 

nd  its  following  vowel  is  indicated  by 
t  in  Coastal  Cree  the  dot  is  before  it. 
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Extracts  from  the  Logan  Cree-English  Dictionary. 


samisi//n^ 
sami//sim/ayoo 

sami/sk//iiwayoo 


DM  ande#  5*    I touching, being  in  contact  with) 

he  is  in  contact  (with  it ) • 

STM  !!•  (touching  against  something,  to  him, 

that  doing,  is  she.)  she  touches  him  against, 

something. 

/tit/uoo,  DM  sit.  he  touches  it  against. 

/sim/iv^yoo,  DM  gat.  he  touches  some  animate 

against  something. 

/tit/shikayoo,  DM  git.  he  touches  some 

inanimate  against  something. 

STM  34.  (touching,  by  body  action, to  him, 

that  doing,  is  she)  she  touches  her  body 

against  him. 

/un^,  STM  in.  Bodily  he  touches  it. 

/a/tshikayoo,  DM  git.  he  touches  some 

inanimate,  by  his  body  action. 

/a/kayoo,  DM  uct«  he  touches  bodily  against 

something, 

DM  inde.   5.   it  touches,   it  makes  contact. 


ha--bar<^o 

sunus  k/ i/pu3ri//oo 


sapoo 


^  > 


hP"  bS<' 

samitiZ/n^  , 

sunusk/um/oo//hayoo  STM  106.  (well  joined  bodily  to  it, causing 
'-^o-'^  bJ"V«   him  to  be,  is  she)  she  joins  him  well  to 

it,  or,  she  joins  them  well. 

/"tuoo,  DM  sit.  he  joins  them  (in.)  well. 

/h/iwayoo,  DM  gat.  he  causes  animates  to 

join  together. 

/tshikayoo,  DM  git.  he  joins  things  well. 

DM  ande.4  and  inde. 4.  they  fit  together, 

they  become  well  fitted  together. 

C.   through,  from  one  surface  to  another, 

from  one  end  to  the  other. 

STM  1.  (through,  handing  him, that  doing, is 

she)  she  passes  him  through,  by  her  hand 

action. 

/um^,  STM  in.  she  passes  it  through. 

/iwSyoo.  DM  gat,  she  passes  some  animate 

material  through, by  her  hand  action. 

/ikayoo,  DM  uct.  she  handles  something 

through. 

DM  inde.l.  (through,  to  it, done  to, it  is.) 

it  has  been  passed  through. 

STM  7.   (through,  looking  at,  him, that  doing 

is  she.)  she  looks  at  him  through  something, 

she  looks  throiigh  him. 

/t/um^,  STM  in.  he  looks  through  it. 

/m/iwayoo,  DM  gat.  he  looks  through  to  some 

animate. 

/tshikayoo.  DM  git.  he  looks  through  things. 
sapoo/wavpi/n//ayoo  STM  1.  (through,  throwing  or  knocking,  by 
'i;^V-A~o°   hand  action,  that  doing, to  him,  is  she.) 

she  throws  him  through. 


sapoo/n//ayoo 
*-»  >  Q_' 

"^  >  c5-^o 

s  apw/tun/o  o//^ 
^<-J  _ 
sapw/apu//m/ayoo 


;,  a,  u,  ay,  i,  y,  h,  k,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  tsh. 
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175*  Extracts  from  the  Logan  Dictionary  of  Cree  Basic  Sections 
Initial  Basic  Sections, 

pimam/      cautious^with  caution. 

pimam/ayimoo,  he  thinks  with  caution, 
pimapoo/     float, move  on  liquid,  drift  with  the  current, 

pimapoo/tayoo,  it  is  carried  along  by  the 

current • 
pimas/      moved  by  air. 

piraasioo,  he  is  sailing, 
pim/atis/    living,  characteristic  movements. 

pimatisioo,  he  is  living, 
pimatsh/i/   saving,  rescuing,  redeeming. 

pimatshihoo,  he  saves  himself, 
pimi/       grease,  oil,  fat. 

pimiwun%,  it  is  greasy, 
piminik/     twisted. 

piminikSypuyioo,  it  becomes  twisted, 
pimisk/      move  self  bodily. 

pimiskuoo,  he  (a  fish)  swims,  he  paddles* 
pinipoo/     pulverize,  grind  up  fine. 

pinipootshikun,  a  grinding  machine  or  tool, 
pipikw/     rough,  lumpy. 

pipikwuoo,  it  is  rough. 

176.  Medial  Basic  Sections. 

/u"pin/,/uspin/  illness,  sickness,  affliction. 

sisikoot/u"pin/ayoo,  he  has  a  sudden 

illness, 
/usuk/         skin. 

mi"kw/usuk/ayoo,  he  has  red  skin, 
/usinuh/        mark,  write. 

m/usinuh/um^,  he  marks  it,  he  writes  it. 
/askoo/,  /askw/  wood. 

soo"k/askw/an,  it  is  strong  wood, 
/uskoo/,  /uskw/  cloud. 

mu"k/uskw/uoo,  it  is  a  large  cloud, 
/kwam/  sleep. 

soo"ki/kwam/ioo,  he  is  sleeping  soundly, 
/kwuyuw/        the  neck. 

mi"koo/k\>niyuw/ayoo,  he  has  a  red  neck. 
/koot/  nose,  beak,  bill. 

saki/koot/ayoo,  he  shows  his  nose, 
/sikoo/,  /skoo/  ice.  (This  is  also  the  Eskimo  terra  for  ice.) 

tuski/sikw/uoo,  it  is  cracked  ice. 
/pipoonw/       winter.  Also  used  as  a  year  in  counting  ages. 

nistoo/pipoonw/ayoo,  she  is  three  years  old. 
/stikwan/       head. 

mi"koo/stikwan/ayoo,  she  has  a  red  head. 

w,  00,  ^,  a,  u,  5y,  i,  y,  h,  k,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  tsh. 
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177.    The  Ojibway  dialect  is  not  nearly  so  far  removed  from 
the  Cree  langiiage  as  are  such  dialects  as  Massachusetts,  Fox, 
Delaware,  Menoraini  and  Shawnee,  but,  if  one  tries  to  speak 
Ojibway  after  becoming  familiar  with  Cree,  it  immediately 
becomes  apparent  that  Ojibway  is  a  type  of  lazily  and  slovenly 
spoken  Cree,  with  the  voice  often  being  allowed  to  drone  on 
where  in  Cree  the  voice  would  be  stopped.  This  results  in 
g  often  being  sounded  in  place  of  Cree  k  ,  and  d  being 
sounded  in  place  of  Cree  t  ,etc.  Also,  in  many  cases,  a  sound 
of  m  or  n  is"droned  in"  between  a  Cree  vowel  and  its 
following  consonant.   Also,  in  many  Ojibway  expressions, sounds 
heard  in  Cree  are  omitted  or  blended  into  other  sounds. 

The  Cree  expression  mistik%,  a  tree,  becomes  mitig%  in 
Ojibway,  The  plural  forms  are, respectively,  mistikwuk  and 
mitigog.  The  Cree  term  for  beaver,  amisk^,  becomes  amik^  in 
Ojibway.  The  plural  forms  are  amiskwuk  and  amikwug. 
I  love  her,  is  ni/sakih/uoo  in  Cree,  but  in  Ojibway  it  is 
ni/n/sagi/u. 

17^.    The  Narragansett  dialect  described  by  Roger  Williams 
in  "A  Key  into  the  Language  of  America",  appears  to  be  still 
more  different  from  Cree  than  is  Ojibvray.   In  some  cases, 
initial  k  and  final  k  ,  of  Cree,  become  t  in  Narragansett, 
In  Montagnais,  many  k  sounds  of  Cree  are  not  only  changed  to 
that  of  t  but  s  or  sh  is  added,  so  that  the  Cree  kiyu 
becomes  tshiyu  ,  and  the  final  k  of  the  Cree  animate  plural 
/uk  becomes  ts.   This  resembles  the  difference  between 
"kirk"  of  Scotland  and  "church"  (tshirtsh)  of  England. 

179.    In  Fox  and  some  other  dialects  there  is  evidence  of 
vowel  sounds  being  "droned  in"  at  the  ends  of  final  consonants 
of  sentence-groups,  and  after  final  /oo  (or  /$   of  Cree), 

1^0,    In  the  Natick  or  Massachusetts  dialect  there  are  still 
more  differences  from  the  Cree  language.  Some  of  these  are 
shown  in  the  following  expressions  having  the  meaning,  "he 
works  at  it": 


Cree, 

a 

t 

u 

sk 

a 

t 

u 

Natick, 

a 

n 

a 

k 

au 

s 

i 

and  in  the  expressions  meaning,  "in  his  way  of  speaking"; 

Cree,  ootit  waywinik 

Natick,     unnontoowa         o  nkit, 

181,    It  appears  to  me  that,  of  the  Algonquian  dialects  in 
eastern  United  States,  the  Abnaki  (or  Abenaki),  described  by 
the  Rev.  Sabastian  Rasles  was  (apart  from  the  use  of  r  )  the 
one  most  like  Cree,  while  the  Natick  or  Massachusetts,  written 
in, and  about,  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  was  one  of  the  dialects 
least  like  the  Cree  language. 
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1^2.    It  appears  to  me  that  if  some  future  race  were  to  try- 
to  reconstruct  a  forgotten  English  language  from  the  evidence 
of  scraps  of  modern  newspaper  "comic  strips"  found  in  corner- 
stones or  in  a  time-capsule such  as  the  "Dogpatch  English" 

used  in  the  "Li*l  Abner"  comics,  the  results  might  have  the 
same  general  degree  of  accuracy  as  results  obtained  from  trying 
to  reconstruct  a  "Proto-Algonquian"  from  the  evidence  of  such 
languages  or  dialects  as  Fox,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Menomini  and  Ojibway. 

1^3*    It  appears  to  me  that  a  much  more  logical  and  more 
probable  Proto-Algonquian  could  be  reconstructed  by  taking  Cree 
as  the  Algonquian  language  most  resembling  the  original  form, 
and  by  studying  the  various  ways  in  which  the  other  dialects 
could  have  developed  by  obvious  changes  from  the  Cree  language. 

This  might  well  open  up  a  new  field  of  activity  for 
students  of  human  speech. 
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